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Correlation Among the Various Units of Public 
Educational Institutions* 


JOHN MARTIN THOMAS 


President, Pennsylvania State College, Siate College, Pa. 


UNDERSTAND that the question as- 
] signed me is, How may the public high 

schools, the normal schools and the col- 
leges, universities and technical schools of 
the State frame their courses of study and 
relate their work one to the other so as to 
constitute together an integrated system of 
public education composed of a unified body 
of schools, which shall both meet the needs 
of youth who stop at certain stages, as at 
the close of the junior or senior high chool 
course, and at the same time provide for 
those who continue their education through 
the successive grades which lead to teaching 
or other learned professions, or to positions 
in commerce and industry for which ad- 
vanced training is necessary. 


It is a peculiarly American problem. It 
arises from our democracy, from our convic- 
tion that every child from every home has a 
right not only to the best which can be pro- 
vided for him for as many years as he can 
attend school and to preparation for a life 
of useful service and satisfying rewards 
even though his schooling be limited to ten 
or twelve years, but that he has a right also 
not to find his way blocked at any stage of 
his advance, the door even to the highest 
educational privileges being kept continu- 
ously and invitingly open. In Germany there 
is no problem of the correlation of the Volk- 
schule with the Gymnasium, or the Real- 
schule with the University. The son of the 
Bauer goes to the Volkschule, to learn what 
is needful for him to know as a Bauer. To 
the Volkschule he must go and beyond the 
Volkschule he can not go. Every child’s 
curriculum is determined for him by his 
“Stand,” his station in life, and there is 
no problem of relating one curriculum to 
another. 

But in free America, thank God, there is 
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no such thing as “Stand” and no one has 
a right to say to any American boy that he 
may aspire only to a certain grade of school 
and to the occupations and rewards which 
go with a certain degree of training. In the 
American public school system there must 
be no blind alleys, no educational paths 
which stop at some inferior grade and from 
which escape to higher privileges is for- 
ever impossible. 

This makes the problem of a unified sys- 
tem of schools in America immensely diffi- 
cult, much more so than in countries where 
social democracy is not a fundamental article 
of belief. But it is a problem which must 
be solved, and we must not yield to failure 
at either point—we must keep open the way 
to the top, and we must deal justly and 
adequately by the great numbers who stop 
along the way. 

American education began. with the higher 
grades of schools. Harvard College was 
founded in 1636 and higher~education was 
well established with a goodly number of 
colleges long before there was anything like 
a public school system in any colony or state. 
The academies, which were practically the 
only secondary schools until about fifty years 
ago, were established with the primary pur- 
pose of fitting their pupils for college, and 
when their work was largely taken over by 
the public secondary schools it was only 
natural that the curriculum of the academies 
should have been adopted and that the high 
schools should have been judged chiefly by 
the academy standard, success in fitting stu- 
dents for college. 

In that period and with that conception of 
the function of the high school, the burden 
of correlation rested entirely on the second- 
ary schools. They were, as they were often 
called, preparatory schools, and their cur- 
riculum was based almost entirely on the 
entrance requirements of the colleges. High 
schools were rated on the success of their 
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graduates in securing admission to college, 
and a school which could boast of a group 
of pupils in colleges whose admission stand- 
ards were supposed to be especially severe 
was accorded high praise. 

This system by which the high schoolndid 
all the correlating and the college took the 
product met the first demand of a unified 
system—it kept the way open to the top. 
No youth were led to any blind alleys. The 
delights of sound learning, the marvels of 
the great intellectual achievements of the 
race, were opened to many a lad who after- 
wards had cause for gratitude that he was 
held to studies irksome at the first and to 
which he would not have been attracted had 
any other course been open to him. The 
system can not justly be accused of failure 
in all the instances of those who did not 
complete the course and go on to college. 
Many a man and woman is living a life of 
great service today, and one of rich personal 
satisfaction, because of the severe discipline 
of a college preparatory course which in his 
case, because of some personal reason, did 
not prepare him for college. 

But with the enormous expansion of the 
public high school, one of the outstanding 
tacts in American public education in the 
past half century, the original primary task 
of the secondary school, college preparation, 
is found to be decidedly secondary, in fact 
only a small fraction of the work required 
of the public high schools. They are pre- 
paring for college many more students than 
ever before, but vastly greater is the in- 
crease of those who do not go to college. 
The duty of the public secondary schools to 
provide studies which shall be of the great- 
est possible benefit to the 90% or more 
who advance no farther is clear and impera- 
tive. That the traditional academic or col- 
lege preparatory course, with something like 
a third of the time given to foreign language, 
another third to mathematics and scant at- 
tention to the sciences and to history and 
civics, does not provide the studies which 
are of greatest benefit to this large majority 
is equally clear. Assuredly there will be no 
step backward in secondary education to a 
more restricted curriculum. Rather may 
we anticipate even greater expansion of op- 
portunity to the youth of the secondary 
schools, along with standardization and im- 
provement of courses already in vogue. 

In view of the tremendous burden and 
the magnificent opportunity which has come 
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to the secondary school in the increasing 
thousands of students year after year, it is 
not strange that secondary school men are 
demanding freedom to meet the problem 
without regard to college entrance require- 
ments. There is no escaping the logic of 
their contention that they should be free 
to adapt the studies of the high school to 
the needs of boys and girls of high school 
age, which they are in better position to de- 
termine than the admission committee of a 
college faculty. The curriculum should be 
made to fit the boy, not to fit the studies 
which one boy out of twenty will pursue 
three or four years later. It is not perverse 
radicalism, not a foolish tendency to “fads 
and frills,’ but a conscientious regard for 
public duty which is compelling secondary 
school leaders to introduce commercial, agri- 
cultural, home economics and mechanical 
arts courses, They are thereby prolonging 
the school periods for thousands who would 
drop away from the old curriculum, and 
sending men and women into business and 
the industries and out into life far better 
prepared for useful citizenship and helpful 
service to their fellow men. 

As a college man I would say to the lead- 
ers of the secondary schools, we do not 
wish to dominate the high schools nor to 
prescribe their courses of study. The youth 
of the high schools are yours, and it is your 
responsibility to meet their needs, to lead 
them as far along into manhood and woman- 
hood as you can, teaching them and educat- 
ing them as you find the God who made 
them intended they should be taught and 
trained at that period of life. 

The high school is not, in the service it is 
actually rendering, chiefly a preparatory 
school. It is the public instrument of educa- 
tion of youth in the last four or six years 
of the public schools, and it is under obliga- 
tion to the public to offer during those years 
the studies and training best suited to youth 
of that period and best fitted to make them 
useful citizens and efficient workers. 

But how about the door open to the top? 
If the secondary schools invite large num- 
bers of their pupils into courses unrelated 
to the curricula of the schools of higher 
grade, are they not leading them into blind 
alleys from which there is no egress? 

I can not escape the conclusion that the 
obligation rests squarely upon the colleges 
to see that this is not the result. The high 
schools must be free, and there must be 
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some way forward and upward for every 
last American child from the day he enters 
school to the highest stage of education 
which his ability and economic situation 
allow. It follows that the higher institu- 
tions, if they desire to be an integral part of 
the system of public education, must adjust 
their work to that of the lower schools 
conducted on the principle of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

But a college can not be asked to do the 
impossible. It can not be expected to make 
a competent engineer in four years out of 
a high school graduate who has had no 
mathematics beyond arithmetic. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a self-respecting college can 
confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts after 
a four years course following upon a high 
school curriculum which contained no for- 
eign language, ancient or modern, and no 
algebra and geometry. There are reason- 
able absolute requirements for all courses 
of college grade: English, concerning which 
there is no difference of opinion, an essen- 
tial from the point of view of the secondary 
school not less than from that of the college; 
for any technical or scientific course a thor- 
ough grounding in mathematics. In justice 
to its standards, and in view of the severe 
limitations of resources in proportion to de- 
mands under which all higher institutions 
are now suffering, as well as because of the 
requirements of its schedule, the higher 
institution must insist upon an irreducible 
minimum of specific subjects for admission. 

But may not this minimum of specific 
required units be made somewhat less than 
usually obtains? All colleges now offer be- 
ginning courses in modern languages. Is 
there any college curriculum for which it is 
absolutely essential that the student have 
two or three years of French, German or 
Spanish? Our practice returns a negative 
answer, for we do not insist that the stu- 
dent make use of the foreign language in 
Freshmen year, or even continue its study. 
Could not then the modern language be re- 
moved from the fixed requirements and be 
placed among the free or elective units? 

Are there not certain college courses for 
which preparatory mathematics are not es- 
sential? Home Economics, arts courses 
which stress ancient or modern languages, 
courses in literature, education, history, eco- 
nomics and political science? Is not a lib- 
eral education possible by means of these 
modern humanities which shall be fully equal 
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in difficulty and in cultural value to the 
traditional curriculum? 

Many colleges now offer beginning Greek 
and some institutions of the highest standards 
make it possible for a student to begin Latin 
and to take up Livy at the end of two years. 
Would it not be possible to take a student 
who found himself on the wrong track in a 
commercial or technical course, and start 
him in college in those studies which for 
sO many generations have bred men of 
power? 

However we may answer as to details, 
I believe the obligation rests upon our col- 
lege faculties to inquire whether it be not 
their duty to reduce the required units and 
increase the free margin. At the same time 
and with entire consistency they might raise 
the grade required in all subjects and insist 
upon a psychological test. College is not 
for every one and it is right to demand 
proved ability for advanced work. 

The question is not what we as individu- 
als consider the ideal education. It is whether 
we are going to provide a way for the boy 
and girl who decided on a commercial or 
vocational course, in all good purpose but 
before they knew their powers and ambi- 
tions,—a way for that boy or girl in high 
school senior year to respond to a new found 
ambition, or whether we are to say—you 
made an irretrievable mistake, and there is 
no way up or out for you unless you are 
willing to begin your high school course 
practically at the beginning again. I do not 
believe it is in our hearts to return the latter 
answer, or that the American public will 
allow us to do so when they once understand 
the question. It is the college, which pro- 
vides the way to the top, which must keep 
the door open. Over 50% of students now 
in Pennsylvania high schools are in commer- 
cial courses—over /0% of the girls in Phila- 
delphia high schools. 

The higher institutions would respond 
much more cordially to suggestions of this 
nature if they could be satisfied as to the 
quality of teaching in the newer subjects 
and vocational courses. Knowing the repu- 
tation of a school, an admission committee 
knows what is meant by a year of plane 
geometry or an average grade of 85 in 
four years of Latin. But they do not know 
as yet what is implied in ability to do college 
work by 3% units of Social Studies and 
two periods a week in Health Instruction. 
Experience has made them skeptical of the 
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value of all vocational and commercial sub- 
jects, and even of history and civics, as 
measurements of fitness to bear one’s part 
creditably in college class rooms and labora- 
tories. Our instructors, who have to do the 
teaching, who have suffered severely from 
the presence of incompetents in their class 
rooms, and who have seen the competent 
suffer and the standard of excellence in the 
whole institution lowered, can not be blamed 
for this skepticism and for a certain degree 
of conservatism. Their confidence will be 
gained if the newer subjects and courses 
are not pushed beyond the supply of good 
teachers who can be depended upon to make 
them thorough, and if care is taken not to 
recommend students for college, no matter 
what their course, unless they have clearly 


manifested both ambition and ability to mas-. 


ter subjects of higher grade. 

There will always be-some minimum of 
specific units required for college admis- 
sion. Might not the high schools provide 
special courses in preparation of these units 
for those who have discovered too late that 
they wish to go to college? I have in mind 
a special post-graduate year for those who 
have completed vocational or commercial 
courses, a year of intensive study on sub- 
jects essential for college, in which a student 
could give all his time to not more than two 
or three branches, such as mathematics, or 
a foreign language. I see no other way for 
the large number of students who are am- 
bitious for college work in chemistry, in 
electrical and mechanical engineering, but 
whose high school course has not included 
the subjects on which alone a college can 
build a worthy course in these branches. 


As to correlation between normal schools 
and colleges, the ideal is certainly acceptance 
of a two year normal course following upon 
four years of high school for two years of 
college work. This ought not to be difficult 
in institutions having departments of educa- 
tion or teacher training, nor impossible in 
others. May we not trust the State Depart- 
ment and the authorities of the normal 
schools to make the courses equal in diffi- 
culty and in educational value to the first 
two years of college? If there are any per- 
sons in American society who should not 
find themselves stopped or off the track, 
they are those who have devoted themselves 
to teaching in our elementary and rural 
schools. Do not the colleges owe it to the 
commonwealth to increase the attractiveness 


of a normal course and a period of teaching 
service, particularly in the rural schools, by 
allowance of full time credit for a normal 
course toward a college degree? By this 
means attendance in the normal schools 
should be stimulated, the colleges would re- 
ceive an addition of serious and earnest stu- 
dents, and a service of highest value to the 
state rendered more attractive by the ambi- 
tions to which it leads. 


There is a large and inviting field for 
co-operation between the colleges themselves, 
and between colleges and universities and 
technical schools. Not all higher institutions 
need to specialize in the same branches. Not 
all universities need to have schools of law 
and medicine. We are tempted to duplicate 
elements of strength and popularity in other 
institutions, rather than search for neglected 
fields in which there is need. With strong 
departments of mathematics and physics,and 
by the introduction of mechanical drawing, 
field surveying and descriptive geometry, a 
liberal arts college could send its graduates 
to the technical school of a university to 
enter the junior year on even terms. The 
student would thus have the advantage of 
a full four years’ cultural course, which 
might be made strong also in economics, 
political science and history, and after the 
two years of technical work in engineering 
graduate a stronger man and a better engi- 
neer than the man who has only the four 
years’ engineering course. Such an arrange- 
ment would work out to the advantage both 
of the small college and the school of engi- 
neering, as well as the student concerned. 
I believe it would be entirely practicable. 


I am not unmindful that the entire sub- 
ject of the interrelation of different grades 
and types of schools is a difficult one, in 
which deep convictions and strong feelings 
are encountered. But the goal is worth 
working for, worth the exercise of patience 
and charity and mutual forbearance. That 
goal is one co-ordinated and harmoniously 
working educational effort, in which each 
unit shall be true to its own genius and loyal 
to its own ideals, and yet contribute its full 
share to the common task, which is the pro- 
vision of educational opportunity for all 
youth of the commonwealth according to 
their need and their powers of service, that 
the State may have an intelligent citizenry 
evninned for all needful tasks and that none 
mav fail of the privilege of learning that 
which is best suited to his need. 
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A Modern Grade School Building 


HUBERT C. EICHER 
Director, Bureau of School Buildings, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The plans and specifications approved by 
the Department of Public Instruction 
for the Boas School Building located 
at Green and Foster streets, Harrisburg, 
provide for one of the most unique 
structures in the State. The building, 
now in course of construction, com- 
prises two stories and basement. It is 
Gothic in design, V-shape in plan and in- 
cludes 16 class rooms, two large play rooms, 
principal’s office, teachers’ room, medical 
examination room, rest room for girls, toilet, 
supply and storage rooms. This fireproof 
structure is of brick, stone and reinforced 
concrete. 

The accompanying sketches show the 
building so placed as to give the maximum 
of play area and to show the beauty and 
attractiveness of the well planned grounds. 
The congested center accounts for the lim- 
ited outside play area. 


The arrangement, plan and equipment of 
class rooms take precedence over general 
architectural features without sacrificing the 
aesthetic balance. The class rooms are 
strictly rectangular, with no obstructions 
from walls or ceiling, and an unbroken 
blackboard space extends the full width of 
the room at the front of seated pupils. This 
means less shadows and fewer reflections. 
Eye strain is thereby reduced to a minimum. 
The height of blackboard varies according 
to the grades to be accommodated. 

Unilateral lighting, introduced from the 
left of seated pupils, is employed through- 
out, the mullions are narrow, the window 
tops carried close to the ceiling and the glass 
line set above the vision line of seated pupils. 
Adequate artificial illumination by electricity 
is provided. 

In each class room a well ventilated ward- 
robe with coat hooks varying in height, a 
teacher’s closet and book case are recessed 
in the wall. Movable chairs on floors cov- 
ered with battleship linoleum lessen noise. 


All auxiliary parts and equipment of the 
building conform in the same degree to the 
standards employed in the plan and design 
of class rooms. The large well-lighted com- 
mon corridor and the four entrances leading 
through fire and smoke proof stair towers 
insure the maximum of safety and ease in 
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the circulation of pupils. On every floor are 
washing facilities, drinking fountains; toil- 
ets with enameled steel stalls and porcelain 
fixtures, each fixture vented to an air space 
a the rear to which is attached an exhaust 
an. 


The mechanical split steam heating and 
ventilating system is designed along the most 
modern lines. Direct radiators of the wall 
type care for the heat losses by glass and 
wall exposure only. Low velocities in the 
horizontal and vertical ducts, 750 and 500 
feet per minute, respectively, reduce fric- 
tion to a minimum and insure an even dis- 
tribution of air throughout the building. 
Fresh air from the roof is carried to the 
plenum chamber, thence to the various 
rooms, by a multiblade fan operated by an 
electric motor. Thermostatic control for the 
heat regulation is a part of the plant. The 
two cast iron boilers, pumps, receiver, coal 
and ash handling apparatus are centrally 
located, with ample space for coal. This 
arrangement and equipment reduce the cost 
of labor to a minimum. 


The plant throughout is an expression of 
modern school housing and serves as a 
model of what can be accomplished even 
on a restricted site in a congested district. 
The contract price of the plant is $207,- 
000. 

While school districts need funds for 
buildings they likewise need a greater ap- 
preciation of “What Constitutes a Modern 
School Plant.” We suggest more investi- 
gation of the needs of the district and study 
of preliminary plans before architects are 
instructed to proceed with the preparation 
of working drawings and specifications. 





A new type of curriculum will be devel- 
oped to further American democracy, to 
include child projects and life interests, and 
to afford classroom teachers a larger share 
in its making. Better teachers, adequate 
supervision, equalization of funds between 
city and country, and consolidation when 
practicable, are other factors which will cre- 
ate a new spirit and increased efficiency. 
Country schools must work out their salva- 
tion in terms of the life about them.—Mabel 
Carney. 
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Floor Plans, Boas School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Does Preparation for Teaching Pay? 


M. J. WALSH 
Head of Department of Education, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


students attending the State Nor- 

mal School at Indiana, Pennsylva- 
nia, were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
giving information regarding their previous 
education, teaching experience, salaries and 
other important facts. This paper is a par- 
tial summary and analysis of the reports 
received, particularly of those facts relating 
to training and salaries and the relation 
between these two. 


Reports were received from 394 girls. So 
few men replied that they have not been 
considered. Of the girls 111 had no high 
school work ; 20 had one year; 21 two years; 
59 three years and 185 four years. Appar- 
ently most of those who began high school 
finished it before beginning to teach, the 
59 with three years being nearly all gradu- 
ates of second class high schools. 


Of the 111 without high school training, 
70 had no normal work. Of these 70, 65 
had no academic training, while 3 had six 
weeks’ academic work each, one had 56 and 
one 76 weeks. Of the 65 who had neither 
high school, normal school, nor academic 
work, all but 16 had attended “Summer 
Normals” a name here applied to all tem- 
porary local schools not connected with any 
recognized institution of learning. These 
so-called normals rarely ever pretended to 
give more than a hurried review of the 
“common branches,” that is, of seventh and 
eighth grade work, and that solely with a 
view to preparing the student to pass the 
impending teachers’ examination . More- 
over, the student attending this type of 
school for successive summers made no pro- 
gress, as he simply repeated the same work 
in the same way for the same purpose of 
passing the same kind of examination. So 
firmly was this idea of repetition fixed that 
many students in the summer session of 
the normal asked whether, if they should 
return to Indiana next summer, they would 
take the same courses again. In view of 
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these facts, the writer feels that these schools 
can be considered only as local aids to cer- 
tification by examination and not in any way 
as preparation for teaching. As certification 
by examination has gone, so also has the 
need of such schools. 





We find at the very outset 65, or 16% of 
these 394 teachers without traning of any 
kind beyond the eighth grade and, assuming, 
as I believe we very conservatively can, that 
these 394 may be taken as a fair sampling 
of the more than 20,000 teachers in the 
state who have less than a normal school 
graduation as preparation for their work 
we had last year 16% of 20,000 or 3,200 
teachers in the state whose preparation did 
not extend beyond the elementary school. 
Allowing a conservative estimate of twenty 
pupils per teacher, we had last year 64,000 
pupils in the public schools taught by teach- 
ers whose education did not extend beyond 
the eighth grade and who were taught by 
one whose preparation did not extend be- 
yond the work she in turn was trying to 
teach. Add the fact that many of these 
teachers were eighteen years old and we 
truly had “a school of children taught by a 
child” with only a child’s comprehension of 
subject matter and methods of work. 

Taking next the matter of experience and 
salaries, we find that of these 65 without 
training we have full reports from 60. Of 
these, six have taught more than ten years, 
seventeen from five to nine and thirty-seven 
less than five years, the average experience 
of all being four and one-third years. Fif- 
teen, or 25%, began teaching for less than 
$300 per year, most of them at $280; thir- 
teen, or 22%, received initial salaries of 
$300 to $400; 21, or 35%, from $400 to 
$500, while only eleven, or 18%, received 
more than $500. Of these, four received 
more than the present minimum of $562.50 
while three, or one-half of one per cent, 
received more than $600. Of those with 
more than ten years experience, the highest 
salary received last year was $990, lowest 
$675, average $814 and median $765. For 
those with 5 to 9 years experience the high- 
est was $880, lowest $525, average $654, 
and median $650. In the group with less 
than five years experience we find one with 
a salary of $990, the lowest $400, average 
$613, median $560. The significant thing 
about these salaries is that not one of these 
sixty, even after years of experience, was 
receiving last year a salary equal to that 
now received by a normal school graduate 
in her first year of teaching. 




















Passing over the groups with one, two and 
three years high school work, because ‘they 
are too small to be representative, we find 
185 who had four years high school work, 
178 of whom reported on most of the items 
desired. Of these, 155 had no professional 
training, 20 had from 6 to 36 weeks, only 
three reported more than 36 weeks, while 
132 reported neither professional nor acade- 
mic training. One hundred of these report- 
ed on experience; eleven had taught from 
five to nine years; eighty-nine less than five; 
their average experience was 2% years. Not 
one of these high school graduates began 

. teaching for less than $300 as compared with 
25% of those without high school who be- 
gan at $280 or less; seven per cent received 
initial salaries of $300 to $400; 40% from 
$400 to $500; 30% from $500 to $600, and 
finally 23% began at salaries above $600 as 
compared with one-half of one per cent of 
those without high school training. Sum- 
marizing we find in this high school group, 
the highest initial salary $937, lowest $315, 
and average $528 as compared, respectively, 
with $640, $245 and $406 for the non-high 
school group. Taking last year’s salaries 
we find, for the high school graduates, high- 
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est $1,000, lowest $420, average $700, as 
compared with $990, $400 and $652 for 
those without high school, in spite of almost 
twice the average experience of the latter. 
Bad as has been the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania in regard to recognizing training, these 
figures show that high school training has 
been a financial asset for teachers. 


Turning now to those who had seme nor- 
mal or academic training, we find 38 of those 
without high school work who reported hav- 
ing had either normal or academic training. 
The average amount of this was 28 weeks, 
these teachers average 714 years in experi- 
ence, and their average salary last year was 
$722. The value of even this small amount 
of training is shown in this average salary 
as compared with $652 for those who had 
no training. Of those with four years high 
school, thirty-two reported some normal or 
academic work. The average amount of this 
was sixteen weeks, the average teaching ex- 
perience 314 years and last year’s average 
salary $801, as compared with $700 for those 
without training beyond high school. These 
results may be seen more clearly from the 
following table: 




















TRAINING BEYOND Av. E In1tT1AL SALARY SALARY LAST YEAR 
EicutH GrabDE A Seems : on , : . ’ 
Highest Lowest Average Highest Lowest Average 
Wet HSMN So ee ct os oe cnseceaurnds 4 1/3 yrs. $640 $245 $406 $990 $420 $652 
Pour years EMGW School 2... 6. oasis cece ves 2% yrs. $937 $315 $528 $1000 $420 $700 
No high school 
Av. 28 sale Weenie cos es eccdevseees 7% yrs. $1300 $420 $722 
4 yrs. high school 
Av. of 16 weeks Normal ..........0..000. 3% $1350 $420 $801 

















These figures all show that training of any 
kind beyond elementary schools has brought 
definite returns in better salaries. The pres- 
ent salary schedule gives added incentive to 
proper preparation, though every teacher in 
the state has benefited by it. 

One hundred fifty-five teachers reported 
salary for both last year and this. Thirty- 
four with no high school, normal or aca- 
demic work gave salaries averaging $564 
for last year and $757 for this, an increase 
of 34%. Thirty with no high school work 
but at least six weeks other training reported 
salaries averaging $714 for last year and 
$826 for this, an increase of 16%. Sixty- 
four with four years high school work and 
no other preparation had salaries last year 
averaging $706, while this year they average 
$820, an increase of 16%. Finally, those 


with four years high school work and at 
least six weeks normal or academic work re- 
ceived an average of $766 last year and this 
year are receiving $995, an increase of 30%. 
The criticism is sometimes heard that the 
present salary schedule is made for the nor- 
mal school and university graduates. Aside 
from the fact that it should be made for 
these classes as they should be the only ones 
allowed to teach, these figures showing an 
approximate increase of 25% for those not 
coming under the protection of the salary 
schedule effectually disposes of this criticism. 
Incidentally, it is well to remind those critics 
who mourn for the good old days when the 
state department did not worry people about 
certificates that those good old days meant 
initial salaries of $280 per year and maxi- 
mum salaries well below $1,000. 
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The age at which people begin teaching is 
important and the results found would alone 
justify the state in demanding a longer 
period of preparation. Of 338 reporting, 
198 or 59%, began teaching at 18; 72 or 
21% at 19; 40 or 12% at 20, and only 28 
or 8% were above 20. In contrast we find 
that when the members of the present senior 
class take up the work of teaching next fall, 
only 12% will be under nineteen, 32% will 
be nineteen, 36% twenty, 20% above twenty, 
while the average age will be twenty years 
and two months, practically two years older 
than the unprepared teachers. 


The excuse of the unprepared teacher in 
the past has been that she could not afford 
the time or the money for preparation. This 
has never been fully justified but whatever 
justification there may have been in the past 
no longer exists. As shown above, training 
has always brought definite financial returns 
but under the new salary schedule, for the 
first time, training is made the basis for 
certification and salary advances. The mini- 
mum salary is fixed at $75 per month for 
7% months, or $562 for the year. For nor- 
mal school graduates, or holders of perma- 
nent certificates, the minimum is $100 per 
month or $750 per year. This is true only 
in fourth class districts and it is safe to 
say that not two dozen normal graduates in 
the state are teaching for that. For them 
the real minimum is the $1,000 fixed as 
minimum for the normal graduates in second 
and third class cities, so that $562.50 and 
$1,000 may be taken as the minimums, re- 
spectively, for poorly prepared and well pre- 
pared elementary school teachers. The dif- 
ference is $437.50, which may be taken as 
the initial yearly return on the financial in- 
vestment necessary to secure proper train- 
ing. This would tend to increase each year, 
as the prepared teacher automatically re- 
ceives an increase of at least $100 per year, 
while the unprepared teacher seldom receives 
this much. This initial difference represents 
a yearly interest of 7% on $6,250. No 
teacher in the state would require any such 
sum to transfer her from the unprepared to 
the prepared class. Even in the extreme 
case of a teacher with no training beyond 
the eighth grade who must take four years 
high school and two years normal school 
work, not more than $2,500 would be needed 
for her preparation. The teacher with a 
high school course and no other training can 
borrow the money required for a normal 








course, pay 10% interest and receive a net 
return of 20% to 40% on her investment. 
I suggest to the unprepared teachers of the 
state that each one calmly figure the yearly 
interest on the money necessary for normal 
school graduation, estimate the advance in 
salary that would come from proper prepa- 
ration and let the figures convince her that 
she is deliberately throwing away hundreds 
of dollars each year she allows herself to re- 
main in the unprepared class. Unprepared- 
ness is expensive not only to the pupils who 
suffer from poor teaching and to the state 
that must be ruled by uneducated citizens, 
but also to the teachers who refuse to invest 
money in an enterprise that yields better 
financial returns than any other sound in- 
vestment that can be found. The same will 
hold true for those who wish to teach in 
high school or college. The financial returns 
alone will justify work done for a bachelor’s 
or any higher degree. 





NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL HONOR 
SOCIETY 


At the Atlantic City meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, March 1, 1921, the constitution of 
the National High School Honor Society 
was adopted. Membership is based upon 
scholarship, qualities of character, initiative, 
school leadership, distinguished services to 
the school and effectiveness as an all-round 
student. Candidates for the Honor Society 
are selected from the upper quartile in 
scholarship. Out of this quartile, the high 
school principal determines a method of 
selecting the requisite 15% of the class 
which the constitution says may be elected 
to membership. 

Among some of the ideals which the 
founders of this Society are working toward 
are: 

1. To make a democratic society which shall 
recognize those finer qualities of kindness and 
unselfishness which we hope to encourage in all 
of our high school students. 

To emphasize clearly that character and 
the moral attitude is the very highest quality in 
the development of youth in our country. 

To recognize the effective and worthwhile 
individual in the activities of school and life. 

To so emphasize good scholarship that it will 
always stand out as a basis and foundation for 
distinction and achievement. 

A copy of the constitution may be se- 
cured from Principal H. V. Church, Cicero, 
Ill., who is the secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary Principals. 

















ROTATION OF RECITATION PERIODS 
G. C. L. RIEMER 
Director of Foreign Languages, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A study of the schedule of classes at the 
high schools of our state reveals a rather 
fixed practice. Subjects scheduled, for in- 
stance, for the first, second or third period 
of the day on Monday, are taught during 
the same period on each succeeding day of 
the week. There is no change or rotation 
of recitation periods. 

While visiting the high schools of Massa- 
chusetts, I was struck by the fact that reci- 
tation schedules differed day by day. The 
classes which were scheduled for the first 
period on Monday might recite during the 
second period on Tuesday, the third on 
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the fifth on Friday. The classes scheduled 
for the eighth period on Monday would 
then recite during the first period on Tues- 
day ; those scheduled for the seventh period 
on Monday would recite during the first 
period on Wednesday; those scheduled for 
the sixth period on Monday would recite 
during the first period on Thursday, and 
those scheduled for the fifth period on Mon- 
day would recite during the first period on 
Friday. The remaining classes were always 
pushed forward one period. In this way the 
advantages or disadvantages that attend 
some recitation periods of the day were 
shared alike by all the subjects that the 
school had scheduled. 


The chart below gives in graphic form an 
illustration of such a rotation of recitation 











Wednesday, the fourth on Thursday, and periods. Other varieties are possible. 
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Classes that recite for two consecutive 
periods such as the classes in physics, chem- 
istry, etc., cause no difficulty whatever. If 
pupils in physics, for example, are scheduled 
to recite during the third period, the fourth 
period is kept open for them for the addi- 
tional laboratory period on those days when 
the fourth period immediately follows the 
third. 

Such a rotation of recitations from day to 
day would be feasible at any high school in 
Pennsylvania. Our high school principals 
should introduce it. 

At some of the Massachusetts high schools 
the device in question was used, moreover, 
as a means of providing opportunities for 
directed study. The last period or two of 
each day was lengthened and used in part 


by the teachers for the purpose of showing 
their pupils the way of attacking problems 
in their particular subjects. By the rotation 
of the schedule, at least five different groups 
of classes were afforded an opportunity of 
directed study each week. 

The chart that follows may serve as an 
illustration. The class groups are rotated 
in such a way as to make each group appear 
at least once between two and four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Some of them appear 
twice. The last two classes of the day, 
moreover, are scheduled for sixty minutes 
each. In this way opportunities for directed 
study are provided twice each day and twice 
to each group of classes except groups I, 
II, III and VII, which have but one change 
each. 
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* First Period Classes 
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MEETINGS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


The ninth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of School Board Secretaries, the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors’ Association 
and the annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the P. S. E. A. were 
held in Harrisburg February 8 to 10, in- 
clusive. 

The enrollment of the School Directors’ 
Association was 786, which is the largest in 
the history of the Association, being 60 
more than the record breaking attendance 
a year ago. For the first time, every coun- 
ty was represented. By amendment the 
dues were increased from $1.00 to $2.00. 

One of the outstanding addresses was that 
by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on the subject: Co- 
operation Between the State and the School 
District. This address is of such import- 
ance that it is being printed as an extra 
number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
Journat. At the close of the address the 
School Directors by a rising vote expressed 
their appreciation of Dr. Finegan’s master- 
ful presentation of the state’s program in 
education. 

By a unanimous vote the State School 
Director’s Association adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Believing that Pennsylvania should rank among 
the first states of the Union educationally, we, the 
representatives of the school directors of Pennsyl- 
vania in convention assembled, do resolve, that 
we give our endorsement and our active support 
to such plans and activities as shall improve the 
educational system of our state. 

Resolved, That this convention approve the 
many summer schools and university extension 
courses which the normal schools and colleges of 
our state have made available for our teachers; 
and that we commend our teachers for the exten- 
sive use they have made and are making of the 
Gpportunities thus afforded. 

Having seen before our convention a demon- 
stration of the work of Miss Peppard, director of 
speech improvement, Resolved, That we approve 
this branch of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 


Wuereas, In time past question has arisen re- 
garding the cause of delay in payment of the state 
school appropriation and some districts of our 
state have entered into contract with their teach- 
ers to pay to them that portion of their salary 
represented by the staie appropriation only after 
the state pays the appropriation, by which means 
many teachers have been more than a year delayed 
in receiving the salary due them, Resolved, That 
we request our State Department of Public In- 
struction to make inquiry from time to time of 
our State Treasurer regarding delayed payments 
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of appropriation and through the State School 
JouRNAL advise directors and teachers of the re- 
sults of such inquiry. 

Resolved, That no candidate for state legislature 
should be supported by school directors until he is 
know to be favorable to the improvement of our 
public school system. 

Resolved, That we approve the constructive and 
practical character of the present work of our 
State Department of Education. 

Resolved, That we commend our State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for his clear and 
complete statement of the plans and policies of his 
departments and as directors we pledge to him our 
hearty co-operation in the furtherance of his ex- 
cellent work. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the 
school authorities of Harrisburg for the use of 
the rooms in which this convention has been held, 
and to the press for reports of this convention. 

Resolved, That this convention authorize the 
printing and distribution by the executive com- 
mittee of the proceedings of this convention in 
whole or in part and of any information deemed 
by them of value to the school directors of the 


state. 
S. R. McCiure 
C. Howarp McCarter 
Mrs. M. L. Drum 
FRANK H. Jarvis 
FRANK BARNHART 





CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


Extracts from the Sixteenth Report of the 
President and Treasurer of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching for the 
year ending June 30, 1921: 


Nine Million Dollars 
Distributed in Retiring Allowances 
(Pages 7-18) 

During the sixteen years of its existence the Carnegie 
Foundation has distributed $8,920,661 in retiring allow- 
ances and pensions to 999 persons. Of this sum $705,000 
has been paid to former teachers of Harvard, $609,000 
to former teachers of Yale, $525,000 to former teachers 
of Columbia University, and $407,000 to former teachers 
of Cornell. The remainder has gone to eighty-five dif- 
ferent institutions. There are now operative 379 re- 
tiring allowances and 230 widows’ pensions, 90 of which 
were | recy during the last year, entailing an annual 
expenditure of $959,690. The average allowance paid is 
$1,575. Among the allowances granted during the year 
were those of Presidents Dabney of the University of 
Cincinnati, Stanley Hall of Clark University, Hadley of 
Yale, Dean Victor Vaughan of the University of Michi- 
gan, and Professor Paul Henry Hanus of Harvard. 


The Training of Teachers 
(Pages 81-85) 
In the section on Training of Teachers the transformation 
of normal schools into teachers colleges and their use as 
junior colleges is briefly discussed; and the relation of 
all training agencies to the central education authority of 
the state is pointed out. 


College Entrance Requirements 
(Pages 73-81) 

After years of effort the custom of requiring graduation 
from a four year high school for college entrance is now 
established. At the same time there has been a decrease 
in the proportion of the requirement for entrance that 
is definitely prescribed as to subjects, until it is now less 
than half of the total. English, Mathematics, Latin and 
History are still the favorite prescriptions. While there 
is general agreement as to the importance of English 
and Mathematics, Eastern and Southern colleges, place 
Foreign Languages third and History fourth; New Eng- 
land and Western colleges prefer History to Foreign 
Languages. Latin is still the favorite Foreign Language 
throughout the country. 
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Insurance and Annuities at Cost 
(Pages 25 to 34 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America, which was established by the Foundation 
through a gift of $1,000,000 to provide insurance and 
annuity protection for college teachers without over- 
head charges, has written for teachers in 300 different 
institutions 982 insurance policies covering $4,973,000 of 
insurance and 776 annuity contracts providing $917,000 
annual income at retirement. OF voy has been provided 
for the participation of policy-holders in the management 
of the Association. 


Publications distributed without Charge 


Copies of this Report and of any other publication of 
the Foundation may be had without charge on application 
by mail or in person to the office of the Foundation at 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 

For THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 





CHANGES IN CURRICULUM MAKING* 
Abstract of Address by F. M. McMurry, Professor 
of Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
New York City 

There are four changes in method of cur- 
riculum making that are now in process of 
development. 

The first is found in the new basis for 
selection of subject matter. Instead of a 
study now being regarded as the outline of 
a science, or of a certain field of knowledge, 
it is rather a series of needs, difficulties or 
wants felt by the child or likely to be felt 
by him. In other words, the curriculum 
maker makes the child’s experiences rather 
than a fund of abstract knowledge his start- 
ing point in his undertaking. 

The second change is found in the em- 
phasis on the children’s method of study. 
The procedure the child should follow, the 
mental habits he should form, are coming 
to be regarded in themselves as a very vital 
part of his curriculum. The right habits of 
work, taken together constitute good think- 
ing ; and because they are so important, pro- 
motions should be based as much upon them 
as upon knowledge of the facts in the studies. 

The third change is found in a greater 
emphasis on general exercises, such as are 
held in an auditorium in presence of a large 
number of children. The subject matter 
for such exercises should be planned in ad- 
vance, like any other part of the curriculum. 
At present that task is usually greatly neg- 
lected. 

The fourth change is found in the intro- 
duction of many practical stunts as a regular 
part of the curriculum. Ordinarily the 
teacher expects to present theory, which will 
later be applied by the children and lead to 
“doing.” But in this newer change, conduct 





* Delivered before the Altoona meeting of the P. S. 
E. A., Dec. 30, 1921. 
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habits are directly formed. Children form 
habits of using their handkerchiefs at proper 
times, of adopting forms of politeness, etc., 
not by theorizing about such matters, but by 
doing the desired things. This series of 
deeds thus becomes a regular part of the 
curriculum under the term of conduct habits. 

This changed conception of the curricu- 
lum puts the curriculum maker and the 
teacher on much the same plane. They are 
engaged in the same general task, one carry- 
ing the work the first half of the way and 
the other covering the second half. They are 
to be judged by the same general standards. 

The unit in a school system for the mak- 
ing of a curriculum is the individual school, 
not the system as a whole. The curriculum 
for one school should differ in many ways 
from that for another school, although the 
major portion of any curriculum for one 
will be the same as that for another. 

The new curriculum cannot be made over 
night. It is a matter involving much trial 
and study in the class room. It must be 
brought about through the combined efforts 
of supervisors or superintendents, teachers 
and parents ; and they will introduce changes 
in fragments, just as improvements in rail- 
roads are effected by small bits, without in- 
terrupting traffic. 

For bringing into practice these new 
methods of curriculum making, the schools 
must be more fully democratized than they 
have thus far been. The task calls for much 
thinking on the part of the better teachers, 
at least; they must, therefore, be led pro- 
fessionally by their superior officers and 
stimulated to independent thinking rather 
than dominated by those officers. 





JUDGE BAILEY’S CHARGE 
Judge T. F. Bailey of Huntingdon 
County Courts at the February Session, 
1921, in his charge to the jury in a case in- 
volving a violation of the Compulsory At- 
tendance Law, spoke very plainly and sane- 
ly in the following words: 


a GE mdwd eee The testimony is that before 
the opening of the term the defendant said to 
Mr. , that he was the boss of 
his children, and he wouldn’t send them to school 
unless he felt like it. Civilization has gone a long 
way beyond that. We have determined in this 
country, in this state of Pennsylvania, that 
children are the greatest asset of the state, edu- 
cated children, and the state will educate people's 
children for the public benefit, whether the parents 
want it or not. The state controls the children to 
that extent, and that is the best sort of socialism.” 
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SPECIAL CLASSES 
F, N. MAXFIELD 
Director Bureau of Psychology, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Section 1413 of the Schoo! Code provides 
for special classes for physically and men- 
tally handicapped pupils who do not seem 
likely to make progress in regular classes 
or have already failed to do so. The en- 
actment of this legislation in 1919 was not 
accompanied by any appropriation making 
operative the part of this section which pro- 
vides that “There shall be paid to each 
school district . . . from funds to be appro- 
priated by the Legislature for the purpose, 
an amount equal to one-half the total ex- 
pense incurred by said district for the in- 
struction in such special classes and spe- 
cial public schools and in the provision of 
such special instruction outside the public 
schools of the district.” 

The Legislature of 1921 made a small 
appropriation on this account ($10,000 for 
two years), which is inadequate for carry- 
ing out this provision of the law in regard 
to special classes already formed, to sav 
nothing of encouraging the formation of 
new classes. The prospect for obtaining an 
adequate appropriation at the 1923 session 
of the Legislature depends largely on ac- 
tion taken by school districts during the 
current year. If superintendents and boards 
of directors delay action, waiting for recog- 
nition of this need on the part of the Legis- 
lature, there is little guarantee that an ade- 
quate appropriation will be forthcoming. 

On the other hand, if superintendents and 
boards of directors recognize the need for 
these classes and organize classes during the 
current year for those who are physically 
and mentally handicapped, the prospect is 
more favorable for two reasons: first, it will 
be recognized that school districts are in 
earnest in the matter, that they understand 
the aims and objectives of the special class, 
and that they are really willing to provide 
educational opportunity for all children of 
school age, even if they cannot profit by the 
instruction given in the regular classes; and 
second, an informed public opinion on the 
subject will be aroused which will be much 
more effective than lobbying at Harrisburg 
in securing adequate state support. 

About 2 percent of the pupils in any 
school district are mentally subnormal to 
such an extent that they cannot make even 
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fair progress in regular classes. Every 
school district with 800 pupils enrolled 
should have one “backward” class. These 
pupils are now found in regular classes 
where they not only get little real advan- 
tage, but their presence impairs the educa- 
tional opportunity of other pupils, since 
they require an undue amount of the time 
and effort of the teacher. Restoration 
classes are also needed for retarded pupils 
who need individual teaching so that they 
may be brought up to regular grade stand- 
ards in their work. In each school district 
with less than 800 pupils an “opportunity 
class” should be provided, combining the 
functions of the backward class with those 
of the restoration class. Large school dis- 
tricts need both types of special classes. 
Smaller school districts can combine to ar- 
range for consolidated classes at some con- 
venient center. Other types of handicapped 
pupils call for the provision of other types 
of special classes. 


The Bureau of Special Education of the 
Department of Public Instruction seeks to 
co-operate with school districts in this mat- 
ter. Everyone interested in the education 
of all children of school age ‘is desirous of 
seeing Pennsylvania take her rightful place. 
The needs are local needs and the responsi- 
bility must be assumed by local authorities 
without waiting for a state appropriation. 

The development of special classes in 
some school districts is encouraging. Others 
either have not recognized the need, or, rec- 
ognizing it, have failed to act. Some dis- 
tricts report 5 per cent to 10 per cent of 
pupils in regular classes who are three or 
more years over age for grade. Most of 
this overageness is due to the fact that thése 
pupils fail to make progress year after year 
in regular classes. Each superintendent or 
supervising principal should study the age- 
grade distribution table which he is for- 
warding to the State Bureau of Attendance, 
formulate a definite plan for special classes 
and place the facts of the situation before 
his board. If classes are overcrowded, if 
available funds seem inadequate, there is all 
the more reason for taking these subnormal 
children out of the regular classes, where 
they handicap the teacher and where school 
funds spent upon them are wasted. School 
boards have only to know the facts to real- 
ize the demands of efficiency and economy 
in this matter. 
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STEADY, THERE 

Because some people object to paying 
taxes to support free schools, even at the 
present low level of efficiency, and because 
others for reasons best known to themselves 
are trying to discredit our recently reorgan- 
ized department of public instruction, are 
the friends of public education going to let 
its enemies nullify the forward movement 
in Pennsylvania? Where are the schools 
that are too good? Where are the school 
buildings that are too well equipped? Where 
are the teachers that are paid too much? 

We have yet to hear of elementary schools, 
high schools or colleges that adopted higher 
standards for themselves on their own ac- 
cord or that were forced up by pressure 
from below. They rest complacently until 
a standardizing force from above compels 
them to measure up to new requirements. A 
man does not lift himself by his own boot 
straps. Governor Sproul adopted the only 
possible way to raise the standard of public 
education in Pennsylvania: he brought in 
the best educational statesman in America 
to head the school system, to build up a de- 
partment of public instruction, and to stand- 
ardize and develop an adequate system of 
public schools. 

Governor Sproul is holding himself steady 
under the fire of political opponents and 
paid emissaries who are attacking his pro- 
gram vehemently. He stated recently that 
he would rather have criticism, misunder- 
standings and deficits, if necessary, than 
neglect his duty under his oath and his 


conscience to make the best provision pos- 
sible for the education of the boys and girls 
of the state. 

Dr. Finegan, with educational foresight 
which is the admiration of state and national 
leaders in education, is steadily building up 
a department manned by the best experts 
available. He is not disturbed by the short- 
sighted criticism of self-seeking political 
opponents or disgruntled unsuccessful can- 
didates for easy berths. His eye is on the 
goal of better schools and he is holding him- 
self steady. 

Ninety-five per cent of the school people 
of the state know that we are headed in the 
right direction and that the recent school 
legislation and departmental requirements 
are working for the best interests of our 
boys and girls. The small minority, who 
complain about keeping records and making 
attendance reports, are making as much 
noise as a lone coyote on a still winter’s 
night. We must not be disturbed by their 
clatter—we must hold ourselves steady. 

Ninety-five per cent of school board mem- 
bers know that the Department of Public 
Instruction is co-operating with them 100% 
in every laudable undertaking. The few 
whiners whine when in attempting to put 
across something questionable they are 
fearlessly checked. 

Why then any criticism of the state pro- 
gram of education? In final analysis it re- 
solves itself into dissatisfaction over non- 
receipt of state funds by local school boards. 
If the state money were paid promptly, how 
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much criticism would there be? None. The 
trouble then is not with the state program 
of education at all. It is with the state’s 
financial system. Pennsylvania needs a dif- 
ferent system of taxation and a budget sys- 
tem of expenditures, but these are problems 
for the legislature to solve. 

Members of the State Education Associa- 
tion: There are better times just ahead. 
Keep cool. Education is the cornerstone of 
democracy. No price is too high for a 
democracy to pay for the enlightenment of 
its citizens. The better classes are demand- 
ing better opportunities for their children, 
and they are willing to pay what is necessary 
to provide those opportunities. The length 
of the school year is being extended, the 
qualifications of teachers are being raised, 
the salaries of teachers are increasing, the 
professional spirit of teachers is rising, col- 
leges and normal schools are expanding their 
facilities by summer schools and extension, 
the people by their votes are increasing tax 
levies and approving bond issues for schools. 
Is the educational millennium at hand? No, 
but we are headed in the right direction 
and there must be no reaction. Steady, there. 
Each teacher must stand like the Rock of 
Gibraltar against any tendency to discredit 
our forward movement in public education 
and the administration of our schools. 





GOVERNOR SPROUL ON EDUCATION 

At the opening meeting of the sixth an- 
nual State Farm Products Show in Chest- 
nut Street Hall, Harrisburg, January 24, 
Governor William C. Sproul in addressing 
an audience of 3,000 stated that as far as 
he was concerned he would rather have criti- 
cism, misunderstandings and deficits, if 
necessary, than neglect his duty under his 
oath and his conscience to make the best 
provision possible for the education of the 
boys and girls of Pennsylvania while he is 
Governor. He said in part: 


“The functions of the State have changed in 
recent years. Instead of being a mere super- 
structure to oversee local governments, it has come 
to mean a fuller development of all activities not 
expressly delegated to the Federal Government in 
its Constitution. 

“To carry out this changed function, Pennsyl- 
vania has many problems. One county of the 
State contains one of the ten greatest cities in 
the world, Philadelphia. Another county contains 
Pittsburgh, the greatest industrial city of the globe. 
Another county in the northeastern corner of the 
State has the greatest mineral wealth of any in 
the country, and possibly in the world. Scattered 
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throughout the other counties is a varied popula- 
tion, partly industrial, partly agricultural, sparse 
here, but dense there. The rural or agricultural 
population of Pennsylvania is greater than that 
of any other state except Texas. 


“Tt is fundamental in our theory of Government 
that all people have equal opportunities. On the 
surface of things, this would seem difficult, when 
some counties have population running into the 
millions, while others have less than 10,000, with 
correspondingly small resources and wealth. At 
first appearance it would seem that the people in 
the more populous and wealthy counties would 
have far superior advantages to those in the more 
sparsely settled and poorer counties. 


“That we may advance from the days of our 
forefathers, the State has taken it upon itself to 
reach down into the rich counties and take some 
of the wealth in the form of taxes, to use all 
over the State, and assist the persons who live in 
less favored communities. This is the State’s 
method of providing an equality of opportunity. 

“There has been a good deal of criticism be- 
cause of the methods of the State and the amounts 
of money spent. Suppose the school districts raised 
all the money for school purposes, as they did a 
generation ago, how many high schools would 
the State have in rural districts? If the townships 
raised all the money expended on the highways, 
would we have the system of hard-surfaced roads 
which is rapidly making Pennsylvania a leader in 
this respect? 

“The money we are taking for these purposes 
is not paid by you people, for Pennsylvania is one 
of the two states in the Union which does not levy 
a direct tax on real estate. The farmer, therefore, 
does not pay the costs of these projects. 


“There are many good things coming to the 
people in the rural districts which they have not 
yet begun to enjoy. The distribution of school 
money to rural districts will be increased from 
fifty-five to sixty per cent. This may keep the 
State poor for a while, but we cannot have good 
schools when we find that our teachers can cross 
the State line and get twice the salary that our 
schools are paying. 

“To save this broken down school system, the 
State has had to appropriate money beyond its 
income, because the income could not be increased 
at the time. The ‘wait 4 while’ policy will not be 
applied to schools with my consent, for you know 
that if your sons and daughters do not get the 
advantages of an education now, they will never 
get the benefits at a later date. I am willing 
to face criticism and deficits to accomplish that. 


“Despite the worries and criticism which I have 
faced as Governor, there seem to be many persons 
who want to take my place when I have finished 
my term. They are willing to run on all kinds of 
tickets. Some would run on an economy platform. 
Others would undo things which have been done 
in this administration. I feel confident that the 
people of Pennsylvania will not elect a Governor 
who will lead them in a backward direction. 


“In my opinion we are weathering the hard 
times which have followed the lapse of enthusiasm 
during the war better than we expected, and I 
can see for the future only better times and less 
display of a spirit of favoritism.” 
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- SAMUEL HAMILTON 

Superintendent Hamilton, whose cut 
adorns the front page, in addressing the stu- 
dents of the Union High School of Turtle 
Creek a few months ago urged them to 
beautify the building with pictures and 
works of art. Accordingly he was asked to 
unveil a picture Friday, December 9. He 
discussed “Education and Culture through 
Art.” Thinking the veiled picture that of 
a former principal he said: “I am about to 
unveil this picture. I do not know what it 
is, but I am sure it will be worthy of your 
earnest consideration and thought, for art 
is always a source of culture.” Imagine 
his surprise when he removed the flag 
covering the picture and found an oil paint- 
ing of himself, a bust portrait, life size. 

The picture was painted by the noted 
artist, Howard Matthews, who has known 
Mr. Hamilton personally for years. The 
Superintendent now understands why the 
artist has so frequently visited him to dis- 
cuss art in education. The picture is radi- 
ant with life and vigor: it shows Mr. Ham- 
ilton turning in his chair to greet a visitor. 
The frame was donated by Henry Bernd, a 
friend of Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. Matthews made the presentation ad- 
dress and J. W. Elliott, Secretary of the 
East Pittsburgh school board, received the 
picture by a very appropriate address. 





THE STATE OF ALLEGHENY 


Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, or the 
State of Allegheny, as Lincoln once called it, 
has one of the largest county educational 
systems, if not the largest, in the United 
States. This County is both a county and 
a city and presents all the educational prob- 
lems of each. In Allegheny County, which 
surrounds the City of Pittsburgh, there are 
758 square miles, 118 school districts and 
624 school directors. There are over 2,050 
teachers, including 356 high school teachers 
and 113 special teachers. The estimated 
value of school property is $12,544,304 and 
the total amount spent for school purposes 
in 1920-21 was $6,305,931. These figures 
and those that follow do not include the 
statistics for three cities and ten towns 
which are independent educational districts. 

Samuel Hamilton has been Superintendent 
of Allegheny County for 34 years, a record 
unequalled among county superintendents 
for length of service. His staff comprises 
five assistant superintendents, a vocational 
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supervisor of agriculture and a vocational 
supervisor of home economics. 

Sixty-two districts employ supervising 
principals, 20 give instruction in manual 
training, 19 in home economics and 17 in 
agriculture. Club work in home economics 
is carried on in 22‘schools. There are 18 
first class high schools, 7 second class and 
4 third class with a total enrolment of 4,872. 
The number of those passing the county 
examination for admission to high school 
has increased ten per cent in the past year 
and is now three hundred twelve per cent 
of the number of those passing ten years 
ago. 

There are three vocational schools in the 
County. The Bethel Vocational high school 
gives first grade high school training and at 
the same time well-rounded courses in voca- 
tional agriculture and homemaking. Two 
boys from Bethel won first prize in a State 
Corn Judging Contest at Harrisburg last 
year. The Findley Vocational School, a 
consolidated school, includes a junior high 
school offering pre-vocational courses and 
a senior vocational school with agricultural, 
homemaking and academic course. In North 
Braddock there is an industrial school with 
a two-year course including pattern making, 
sheet metal work, machine shop practice and 
electrical work in addition to academic sub- 
jects. 


A few of the activities of this great county 
deserve special mention. Superintendent 
Hamilton publishes his own course of study, 
which is followed throughout the County. 
He conducts a placement bureau for teach- 
ers in which over 500 enrolled last year. In 
1921 nine high schools and fourteen grade 
schools competed in the annual County 
Field Meet for 21 silver cups. County 
championship contests are held annually in 
football, soccer, dodge bat ball, basket ball, 
baseball, volley ball and track sports. In 
the interhigh school debating contest, the 
winners receive free tuition for two years 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Nutrition 
classes for undernourished children, ten of 
which are financed by the Junior Red Cross 
are conducted in different communities. 
Home project work in gardening, poultry 
keeping, and canning is carried on in 17 
districts. In the 25 exhibits last year prizes 
of over $300 were awarded. 

In addition to the annual County Insti- 
tute of a week in the fall, there were organ- 
ized and conducted last year 16 joint local 
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institutes with an average attendance of 
several hundred. 

In a comparison of index numbers for the 
66 county school systems in Pennsylvania, 
recently published in the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoo, JourNAL from data used by Dr. 
Ayres, it is not surprising that in every year 
for which comparisons were published Alle- 
gheny ranks first. 





FEDERAL a OF EDUCA- 

The Constitution of the United States 
commits the control of education to the re- 
spective States. The National Education As- 
sociation believes that the control of educa- 
tion should remain in the States and that the 
Federal Government should discharge its 
educational responsibilities by conducting re- 
searches in the various fields of education 
and of financial co-operation with the States 
in certain fundamentals which are essential 
to good citizenship in both State and Nation. 

The scant support which the Bureau of 
Education has received at the hands ot the 
Federal Government is a disgrace to the 
Nation. Men and women of proved educa- 
tional ability have been paid saiaries that 
would be too low even for mere clerks. In 
many cases the Government has been unable 
to obtain the services of recognized experts 
for the salaries provided. Important inves- 
tigations have been left unmade or have been 
taken. up by agencies less well fitted than 
the Government to make them. Whole de- 
partments of educational activity have lacked 
that stimulus which would come from a care- 
ful study of the facts. The gravity of the 
situation is well set forth in the report of 
the Commissioner, John J. Tigert, for the 
year ending June 30, 1921: 


“T am of the opinion that the Department should 
seriously consider the question as to the advisa- 
bility of continuing the Bureau of Education on 
the present basis of wholly inadequate support. 
The need for a National Governmental agency to 
perform the functions expected of this bureau is 
imperative and unquestioned. The efforts to meet 
the need, however, are largely nullified by the 
legislative restrictions and financial limitations 
by which the Bureau is at present handicapped. 
In my judgment, it would be better for the Federal 
Government to withdraw from this field of activity 
entirely unless provision is to be made for it 
on a more liberal basis, and the policy definitely 
adopted of attempting to render in an effective 
and authoritative way the kinds of constructive 
service which the people and the educators them- 
selves demand. It is futile to continue this organi- 
zation on the present penurious basis.”—N. E. A. 
Press Service. 





DANIEL FLEISHER 


Daniel Fleisher, A.B. (1880), Ph.D. 
(1888) Gettysburg College, was born in 
Perry county, 1853. After graduation, he 
taught in Perry, Bradford and Columbia 
counties. Eleven years ago he was called 
from his work in Columbia Borough by 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer to serve as County 
Superintendent of Schools of Lancaster 
county to succeed Dr. M. G. Brecht. He 
died of uraemic poisoning in Altoona Janu- 
ary 2, 1922, where he had gone to attend the 
annual meeting of the P. S. E. A. The in- 
terment was made January 5 in Newport 
cemetery. 

On January 5 at 2:00 P. M. the schools 
of Lancaster County paused for two min- 
utes as a tribute to their hard working, 
faithful and capable Superintendent. 





THE SET OF THE SAILS 
One ship drives east, and another west, 
With the self-same winds that blow; 
’Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales, 

Which decides the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life; 

’Tis the will of the soul 

That decides its goal, 

And not the calm.or the strife. 
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RELATIVE eS OF THE 
The February number of the Journal of 
the N. E. A. gives the ranking of the 48 
states on the ratio of membership in the 
National Education Association on January 
1, 1922 to the members per 10,000 popula- 
tion. Pennsylvania had 4,043 such mem- 
bers and ranked 32d. On the same basis, 
on December 15, 1921 our state ranked 19th 
in membership in the State Association. 
At the present time (February 15, 1922) 
the paid membership in the P. S. E. A. is 
41,309, quite a long way from 100% mem- 
bership of our 45,000 public school teachers. 





HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 1921 
Its CoMPosITION 


1. County Superintendents and Assistant 
County Superintendents ............... 16 
2. District Superintendents ............... 23 
3. Supervisiia Principals ......065¢62.e0s% 60 
4. Supervisors and Directors ............. 11 
5. High School Principals ...........c00se- 2 
6. Hig Sehook Teachers. ....:...06ss ced cece 48 
7. Principals of Elementary Schools........ 47 
8. Elementary School Teachers............ 70 
9. Principals of Normal Schools.......... y- 
10. Normal School Teachers................ 12 
11. Colleges or Schools of Education....... 13 
12. Department of Public Instruction...... 1 
329 


An analysis of the first- House of Delegates, on the 
basis of teaching position, shows that elementary school 
teachers had the largest representation with 70, that the 
supervising principals come next with 60 and that there 
were 47 principals of po yg schools. The total of 
these three groups is 177, nearly 54 per cent of entire 
number. The two high school groups total 74 or 22% 
per cent, while the three groups of superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, supervisors and directors, 50, 
is about 15 per cent. 


BUDGET 
At a meeting of the Executive Council in 
Harrisburg, Jan. 14, 1922, the following 
budget for the period January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1922 for the P. S. E. A. was ap- 
proved: 


Estimated Receipts 


an. 4 Balance on hand in the treasury...... $34,500 90 
an. 6 Remitted to the Treasurer .......... 3.714 36 
an. 14 Remitted to the Treasurer ........ 2,123 63 
Estimated receipts from enrollment dues .... 2,500 00 
Original purchase price of Penna. ScHooL 

JOURNAL, 2.2... ccccccccccccccesccccocers 2,500 00 
Transfer from Permanent Fund for equipment 2,118 03 
Interest on Treasurer’s — hetecereed 400 00 
Advertising in the Penna. ScHOoL JOURNAL 6,000 00 
Miscellaneous subscriptions to the JOURNAL.. 1,200 00 


Miscellaneous receipts ...+-+++++seeeeeeee ees 150 00 


State Appropriation .........-ccecsescsteeee 3,500 00 
$58,706 92 
Estimated Disbursements 
Current Bills 
Altoona Meeting ........ccccccccceceeees $ 1,836 74 
Permanent equipment (Addressograph).... 1,228 27 
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MEIGURDGAEONE 6 oo. co ieee aedecsense 1054 92 
SN MERON. eke l aces be hate eabanh ten as oo 00 
Executive Council expense ..........-cc00e 1,000 00 
Legislative Committee ............ccccccees 500 00 
ae OP ee eR ere ep ee 100 00 
1 ae A a eee eee re 100 00 
RRMA SOG SURRIOEEY | oo cc dnvccneivccaeus 600 00 
PRUE sone nneeeesrs cncees Gn cevecwevnestes 625 00 
SOR:  ctendcunhecss caus duee ek aeesaeweee 35 00 
VREMEMG SUG CHDEOME oo cic avec en sede tere ceacs 50 00 
Light WN PR ccewee dss eccedes d¥esateen 50 00 
Telephone and Telegraph ............esee0. 100 00 
Salaries 
Executive Secretary ............ $7,500 00 
WEIEUM. J cvdaaucev es camaeeeceeee 1,200 00 
CHIN Si eesedeecisictkecscudauwe 900 00 
MROGMMEON, scccces \caceueenadades 500 00 
—— 10,100 00 
Beetue: clerical. eusigtance® < 6c osieick cbcsccdpwex 600 00 


MEE. ecuvacceUsl cesudcotseatauceudasvsxscens 420 00 


Janitor service ............ eee acccescrceces 60 00 
Executive Secretary’s traveling expenses.... 1,500 00 
CHG “GIBRIN nas ccasucavadacnctssdecses 250 00 


Printing and mailing PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 

OURNAL (ten numbers) .............. 00 
Miscellaneous expense of JouRNAL ¥6 00 
Oe ee errr a oo 
Departmental budgets 9 at $25.00 .. ; 00 
Sheetal Comiitlees. vc sics ccivwevcacsctic me 00 
WI sino ooo ian cacccuduceteecvaeaatadeed 99 


$58,706 92 








THE VALUE OF EDUCATION 


Education means money. 

In Massachusetts the average person goes 
to school seven years; in Tennessee, the av- 
erage person goes to school three years. In 
Massachusetts the average income is $200.00 
a person; in Tennessee it is $116.00. 

In the United States as a whole the aver- 
age college graduate earns $2,000.00 a year, 
the average high school graduate $1,000.00, 
the average elementary school graduate 
$500.00. 

Each day spent in high school is worth 
$25.00 to each pupil, each day spent in col- 
lege $55.55. This is more than the average 
boy or girl can earn by leaving school and 
going to work. 

Only one in a hundred of our people is a 
college graduate, yet 36% of every 100 con- 
gressmen have been college graduates, while 
50% of our Presidents, 54% of our Vice- 
Presidents, 69% of our Supreme Court 
Judges, and 87% of our Attorney-Generals 
have had college degrees. 

There is a book called “Who’s Who in 
America.” This book contains the names 
of those persons who are well known be- 
cause of their good works. The person who 
cannot read and write has one chance in 
150,000 to get his name into this book; the 
grammar school graduate one in 4,250; the 
high school graduate one in 1,600; the col- 
lege graduate one in 180; the honor student 
in college one in three. 

Does education pay? 

IT DOES. 
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THE STATE PROGRAM 
Abstract of Address by H. E. Gress, Monessen, 
before the Department of Superintendence, 
Altoona, Dec. 27, 1921 

Is a state program necessary? We have 
no national program of education and it is 
not safe to leave to each county or local 
community the sole responsibility of train- 
ing citizens, hence it is absolutely essential 
that the state assume the administration of 
public education. 

Is our state program sound in principle? 
It is up-to-date yet free from fads and 
frills. The heads of bureaus are experts in 
their respective fields. They both advocate 
and demonstrate the sanely progressive in 
education. 

Is the state program administered in a 
safe and helpful manner? I can testify 
that the Department of Public Instruction 
does not intrude upon the rights of the local 
community. On the contrary, supervision 
is given only when requested and is sug- 
gestive rather than mandatory. The en- 
forcement of the compulsory attendance laws 
is made easier by the backing of the Attend- 
ance Bureau. There are fewer arrests now 
for non-attendance than there were a year 
ago. 

Is the state department worth what it 
costs? The entire cost of maintaining the 
Department of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania is approximately five cents per 
capita per year, according to the population 
in 1920. Considering the average family 
to consist of five members, the cost is twenty- 
five cents a year per family. This cost is 
about nine dollars per teacher. 

The men back of the state program are 
big enough and wise enough to adjust that 
program to the changing conditions in the 
State. Let us give them individually and 
collectively our united support. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE, TEMPLE UNI- 
VERSITY 

The present enrollment in Teachers Col- 
lege of Temple University is 1,478 adult 
students, an increase in one year of 154 per 
cent. Of the present enrollment 1,358 are 
taking definite courses in teacher-training. 
The college offers a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Education and a two-year curricu- 
lum. 

It is large enough to furnish all the stimu- 
lation that comes from numbers, and small 
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enough to permit personal contact among 
students and professors. It provides a 
wholesome social atmosphere, offers her stu- 
dents ample opportunity for participation in 
college activities, and thus affords good 
chances for the development of qualities of 
genuine leadership. Graduates are certi- 
fied by the State Department of Education. 

In commenting on the work of Teachers 
College recently, Dean George H. Walk 
said : 


“America has learned much from the war. She 
now understands better than ever before that more 
money must be spent for the nation’s schools. 
She has come to see that no preparation can be 
too thorough for the nation’s teachers, and that 
100% preparation demands 100% remuneration. 
Temple University may well take pride in the con- 
tribution of teacher-training that she has been 
making for so many years. Temple was among 
the very first institutions in the East to prepare 
young people for specialized activities in voca- 
tional fields. 


“Teachers College is working in thorough ac- 
cord with the splendid program of educational 
rehabilitation and expansion that Dr. Thomas E 
Finegan, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, has formulated for the schools of the great 
Keystone State. We pledge to him our best efforts 
for its speedy promotion, and we _ confidently 
expect to share in the fruits of its final triumph.” 





JUNIOR RED CROSS SONG 
ETHEL ROADS,. POTTSVILLE, PA. 
Tune: The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Service is the watchword that is helping on the 
way, 
Bringing hope and joy to cheerless folks from day 


_ to day, 
Giving of our best while we encourage where we 


may, 
As Red Cross Juniors work. 


CHORUS 
Work together, all united, 
Join the. circle which is lighted, 
’Round the world by service sighted, 
While Red Cross Juniors work. 


Working with a joyous will with love for the 


distressed, 

Broader visions gain and in our hearts find hap- 
piness, 

Sympathy and kindness as our cause we forward 
press, 


As Red Cross Juniors work. 


The ak ee is the symbol of our love, a light 
to all, : 
O’er the world protecting where its beacon’s bright 
rays fall, 
Serves mankind and brings relief where’er forth 
comes the call, 
As Red Cross Juniors work. 
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TEACHING KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH 
WORDS 


The Investigating Committee of the 
American Classical League is conducting an 
important controlled experiment in educa- 
tional procedure in the Central high school, 
the Girls’ high school, the Germantown 
high schools and the South Philadelphia 
high school of Philadelphia, and in the high 
school of New Brunswick, N. J. The ex- 
periment is directly in charge of Arthur A. 
Hamblen and Raymond I. Haskell, graduate 
students in the Department of Education 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who are 
working under the direction of Professors 
Arthur L. Jones, A. Duncan Yocum, Har- 
lan Updegraff and LeRoy A. King. 

The object of the experiment is to deter- 
mine what methods and content are most ef- 
fective in helping pupils to increase their 
knowledge of English words; and especi- 
ally to secure data as to the place and value 
of definite drill in etymology and word 
analysis in the teaching of Latin and Eng- 
lish. In each of the schools participating 
in the experiment there will be organized 
at the opening of the second semester four 
parallel classes as follows: 

(a) A class of pupils in beginning Latin in 
which no effort is made to teach derivatives. 

(b) A class of pupils in beginning Latin in 
which definite derivative work is given regularly. 

(c) A class of non-Latin pupils which includes 
regular work in English etymology. 

(d) A class of non-Latin pupils in which no 
work in English etymology is included. 


At the beginning of the experiment these 
four classes will be rated by intelligence 
tests, by specific tests in the knowledge of 
English words and, as the work proceeds 
the growth of each pupil will be tested in 
English vocabulary. The experiment is to 
run through three semesters. 

It is believed that as a result of these ex- 
periments it will be possible to answer more 
conclusively several important questions 
concerned with method and content; for 
example: 

To what extent, if any, does the study of 
Latin automatically contribute to growth in 
knowledge of English words? 

To what extent is it desirable to make 
growth in knowledge of Engiish words a 
conscious objective in the teaching of Latin, 
and what class-room procedure is most ef- 
fective in attaining this objective? 

To what extent is growth in knowledge 
of English words the automatic result of the 
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reading of literature and writing of themes 
commonly required in high school English? 

To what extent is it desirable to include 
definite study of English etymology in the 
English course, and what class-room proce- 
dure is most effective in securing growth in 
the knowledge of English words? 

A careful record of the content and 
method employed in the various classrooms 
will be kept by the teachers participating in 
the experiment and a full description of 
classroom procedure will be included in the 
published report of the experiment, and 
thus be made available for all teachers of 
Latin and English who wish to emphasize 
this element in their teaching. 

To avoid over-emphasis in the experi- 
mental classes to the detriment of the regu- 
lar requirement of the course, there will be 
prescribed a maximum time limit per week 
to be devoted to this element, and further- 
more, both the experimental and the control 
classes will be rated at the end of each 
semester by the results of standardized tests 
in the regular subject matter of the courses 
prescribed. 





THE N. C. SCHAEFFER MEMORIAL 


In providing a fitting memorial for Doc- 
tor Schaeffer, his. life and work to radiate 
their influence in increasing magnitude 
through succeeding years, we are doing com- 
mendable work. 

One had only to attend a meeting of the 
National Education Association or a meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. to observe how his counsels - 
were sought after and followed by other 
leading educators of the country. 

He was an educational philosopher whcse 
principles were formulated by a thorough 
knowledge of the history of education and 
by an unusually keen intellectual analysis 
of human nature. As a graduate student at 
the University of Pennsylvania I had him 
as a teacher. The memory of the simplicity 
of his methods of presentation and the sound- 
ness of his conclusions are almost as vivid 
today as ever. His was a personality that 
endeared him to his. fellows. The children 
of Pennsylvania had in him a constant ad- 
vocate. The teachers of Pennsylvania found 
him ever pleading and planning for better 
educational conditions for them throughout 
the Commonwealth. By honoring Doctor 
Schaeffer we shall be honoring ourselves.— 
S. E. Weber, Scranton. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TORS ORGANIZE 

The most progressive move on the part of 
Pennsylvania teachers of Physical Education 
was effected on Saturday, January 28, 1922, 
when, in the State Educational Conference 
room at Harrisburg, 30 representatives and 
districts met and organized the Pennsyl- 
vania State Society of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association. 

The meeting was opened with brief re- 
marks by W. G. Morehead and Dr. Charles 
H. Keene of the Pennsylvania Health Edu- 
cation Bureau. With Mr. A. A. Harwick 
of Reading as temporary chairman, a consti- 
tion and by-laws for the society were adopted 
and officers for the ensuing year elected. 
Dr. Charles H. Keene, Director of Pennsyl- 
vania Health Education Bureau, was elected 
President; Mr. A. A. Harwick, Director of 
Physical Education, Reading, Pa., Vice- 
President; John F. Landis, Latimer Jr. 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

In spite of the inclement weather, these 
charter members included physical educators 
from practically all parts of the state. Rep- 
resentatives from Universities, Colleges, 
Normal and Private Schools, Y. M. C. A.’s 
and Y. W. C. A.’s and Public Schools were 


included in the group. With over 500 men — 


and women in this profession, the state 
should make rapid progress in physical edu- 
cation. 





NEW COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DE- 
PARTMENT AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


The greatest needs in the rapidly ex- 
panding field of commercial education are 
better trained leadership, instruction mate- 
rial that more nearly meets the requirements 
of modern business, closer and more intel- 
ligent co-operation between academic and 
business educators, and a better adaptation 
of commercial education to the needs of the 
junior high school, the continuation school 
and the evening school. 

The Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University has set itself the task 
of meeting these needs. Beginning in Sep- 
tember 1922 full courses in commercial edu- 
cation will be added to the school’s schedule. 
In the summer of 1922 two courses will be 
offered. The following statements taken 


from the official announcement indicate the 
character and purpose of these courses: 


No. 1. Commercial Education—Its Or- 
ganization and Supervision. 


_For city and state directors of commercial education, 
directors of vocational education, commercial high school 
rincipals, high school commercial department heads, 
igh school principals, commercial teachers who are am- 
bitious to prepare for supervisory work in this field of 
education, those wuo are training commercial teachers, 
and others who are dealing with commercial education 
in an administrative way. 


No. II. The High School Commercial 
Curriculum. 


For commercial teachers in public and private schools, 
directors of commercial education, commercial depart- 
ment heads, business high school principals, and those 
who have completed subject matter courses in the com- 
mercial subjects and desire additional preparation to 
teach those subjects. 





WORK OF THE DISARMAMENT CON- 
FERENCE 


On February 10, President Harding re- 
ported to the Senate on the work of the 
Washington Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments and recommended the ratifi- 
cation of the six treaties which he submitted. 
In commenting on the treaties, the President 
stated that every agreement in the treaties 
was stamped with unanimity by free nations, 
exercising every national right and author- 
ity; that all the treaties are covenants of 
harmony, of assurance, of conviction and 
of conscience ; that the new agreements serve 
to put an end to contradictions to remove 
ambiguities and to establish clear understand- 
ings; that every concession was a willing 
one, without pressure or restraint and that 
nothing in any of the treaties commits the 
United States or any other power to any 
kind of an alliance, entanglement or involve- 
ment. The President submitted with the 
treaties the full reports of the plenary pow- 
ers and the full minutes of the committees, 
thus giving evidence of open and simple 
diplomacy. He urged the early ratification 
of the treaties as evidence of the sincerity 
of the United States in calling the confer- 
ence. 

The six treaties submitted to the Foreign 
Relations Committee are: 1. The naval 
treaty. 2. The poison gas treaty. 3. The 
four-power Pacific Island treaty, with a 
declaration reserving American rights in 
mandated territory. 4. The supplementary 
agreement excluding Japan from the guar- 
antee of territorial integrity. 5. The Chi- 
nese general treaty. 6. The Chinese tariff 
treaty. 








See 
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ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 


Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, announces 
that Governor William C. Sproul has desig- 
nated April 14 and 21 as Spring Arbor and 
Bird Days. 

The second Friday in April—April 14—is 
also National Bird Day. 

A suitable program for the observance of 
these days will be prepared and forwarded 
to the schools of the State. 





TEACHERS EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX LAW 

I advise that we have examined the law 
carefully, and find that compensation paid 
its officers and employees by a State or politi- 
cal sub-division thereof is not taxable under 
the Federal Income Tax Law. 

Under such ruling the salaries of the teach- 
ers of the public schools of the State are 
exempt from the Federal Income Tax Law. 

Tuos, E, FINEGAN. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S MUSIC WEEK 

The week April 30-May 7 has been desig- 
nated by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion as a time when the refining and human- 
izing power of music is to be so stressed that 
all the people in the Commonwealth shall feel 
its influence and appreciate its value. The 
plan calls for concerted effort on the part 
of schools, churches, industries, business in- 
stitutions, societies—patriotic, fraternal and 
social—civic and community organizations 
to the end that every resident of the State— 
man, woman and child—shall, during that 
week, take part in some musical activity. 

Pennsylvania’s place in American music 
is quite definitely established. Musicians 
concede that her contribution and achieve- 
ments are greater than any other state. With 
this heritage as a foundation Pennsylvania 
can be made the greatest musical state in 
the Union. This can be developed through 
the schools by creating a desire for more 
and better music—vocal and instrumental. 
The opportunity is at hand to create in 
Pennsylvania a musical atmosphere that is 
the keynote to successful fruition of this 
ideal. The initiative must be taken by the 
school authorities—superintendents and 
music supervisors. The co-operation of the 
community is essential. Representatives of 
not only musical bodies but of every activ- 


ity should be molded into an active, smooth 
working committee that should have for its 
goal the greatest week the community has 
ever known. 


There should be some musical activity 
functioning every day and every night of 
Music Week beginning with the churches on 
Sunday. Every musical organization, chorus, 
glee club, band, orchestra, soloist—instru- 
mental and vocal—should be asked to per- 
form. The memory of composers should 
be honored through a Foster, Nevin or 
Gilchrist night. Community song fests, fed- 
erated church choir festivals, combined band 
and orchestra concerts, etc., should be held. 
Every musician, every organized musical 
body—all the musical talent in the commu- 
nity—should be brought into prominence— 
put in the forefront during that week—so 
that the community may have an opportu- 
nity to see and to hear and to appreciate how 
much it has in musical asset. This will 
prove an incentive to undeveloped musical 
genius and be the means of stimulating an 
interest in and a desire for musical achieve- 
ment. Concert managers should provide 
some unusual attraction, and should venture 
in fields hitherto untouched. Then the music 
Memory Contests in the schools for one day 
and the Musical Competitions—band, orches- 
tra, glee club, chorus, etc-—for another, 
offer the greatest opportunity ever presented 
to the schools. Through no other avenue 
can musical interest be so effectively pro- 
moted; and, in these contests, Pennsylvania 
schools are sure to give the people a very 
great treat. 

Music Week also presents a rich opportu- 
nity to English and other classes for corre- 
lating music. The colleges, normal schools 
and musical institutions have a golden op- 
portunity to do a great work. 

With such a legacy as is ours musically, 
Pennsylvania’s hills and valleys should re- 
sound with beautiful music during the week 
designated. It is our opportunity to make 
history. It is in the hands of school super- 
intendents and music supervisors to bring, 
during this week, added glory to the fame 
attained by’our musicians by establishing a 
high musical standard in the schools and 
encouraging greater musical achievement in 
the community. Pennsylvania’s Music Week 
should be of such a character as will serve 
as a model for the Nation. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


In order to assist worthy graduates of 
secondary schools of the State to obtain a 
higher education, the Legislature (Sections 
4301-4305 School Code) in 1919 made pos- 
sible the awarding, in each county or sena- 
torial district of at least one scholarship. 
Each scholarship award amounts to $400 
toward a four year college education. The 
law requires that the State Council of Edu- 
cation shall make the appointment to these 
scholarships on the basis of competitive ex- 
amination. 


The rules regulating the conduct of ex- 
aminations and the award of the scholar- 
ships, adopted by the State Council of Edu- 
cation, are as follows: 


Date of Examinations: The State Scholarship 
Examinations shall be held on the first Friday 
in May of each calendar year. 


Time for Examinations: The examinations will 
be held from 9:00 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. 


Place of Examinations: The examinations will 
be conducted in all first grade high schools -in 
Pennsylvania where one or more candidates make 
application before the first of April preceding the 
date of examination, except that in cities having 
more than one first grade school the examination 
will be held in the school or schools designated by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


Subjects Offered in Examinations: Each candi- 
date will be examined in English, including Com- 
position and Literature, American History, and 
one of the following: Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, Biology, Physics, Chemistry. 


Eligibility: Any student to be graduated in 
February or June from a four year course in any 
high school of first grade standing in Pennsylvania 
is eligible for the examination in May of the year 
of such graduation. 


Graduates of four year courses in private and 
parochial schools which are accredited as first 
grade schools by the Department of Public In- 
struction are eligible. 


Scholarship at the Colorado School of Mines. 
One scholarship at the Colorado School of Mines 
is awarded to Pennsylvania each year. The selec- 
tion of the candidate for this scholarship is made 
by the regular State Scholarship Examination. 





VOCATIONAL BOYS’ JUDGING CON- 
TESTS 


Over two hundred boys, students in voca- 
tional agriculture, assembled in Harrisburg 
during the State Farm Products Show to 
engage in contests in corn, dairy and poultry 
judging. Twenty-five supervisors of voca- 
tional agriculture came with them to look 
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after the boys enroute and while in Harris- 
burg, and to participate in the show events. 


The boys were in Harrisburg three days 
and they were kept busy all the time. They 
made a tour of inspection of the farm show 
exhibit and a trip through the Capitol when 
the boys met Governor Sproul. They had 
front seats at the big Tuesday evening meet- 
ing, where the boys constituted a conspicu- 
ous part of the audience. Through Harris- 
burg’s downtown streets the next day the 
boys paraded with signs, banners and farmer 
costumes. Following this was the big ban- 
quet, at which time the prizes in the judging 
contests were awarded by L. H. Dennis, 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
and George E. Foss, Secretary of the State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The contests in corn judging, dairy judging 
and poultry judging, in charge of Professors 
Cobb, Borland and Knandel of State College, 
were very successful. All of Wednesday 
morning of the show week was spent on 
these contests. The winners in the various 
contests are widely scattered over the State. 


The Department of Public Instruction co- 
operated in making the Sixth State Farm 
Products Show, Harrisburg, January 23-28 
a most successful event. The attendance was 
estimated at 40,000 farmers from all parts 
of the State. The Bureau of Vocational 
Education prepared an exhibit featuring the 
Rural Community Vocational Schools, which 
included a display of the successful work 
conducted by the county supervisors of 
home making and a comparative farm shop 
exhibit. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


As the March JourNnat is being mailed 
the meetings of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. are in session in 
Chicago. An account of these meetings will 
appear in our April number. 


Religious Education Association, March 
29 to April 1, Chicago. 


Schoolmen’s Week, University of Penn- 
sylvania, April 20-22, Philadelphia. 

National Academy of Visual Instruction, 
April 20-22, Lexington, Ky. 


Summer Meeting of the N. E. A., July 
3-8, Boston. 
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Second Annual Educational Conference, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
March 23-25. 

The Middle West Physical Education 
Society, Des Moines, Iowa, March 30, 31 
and April 1. 

P. S. E. A.  (seventy-third meeting) 
December 27-29, Bethlehem. 


ON TO BOSTON 

The Executive Council has voted, as a 
matter of expediency, to conduct the election 
of State Delegates to the Boston meeting 
of the N. E. A. through the JourNnaL. They 
decided to publish a ballot containing the 
names of the twenty-four nominees who re- 
ceive the largest number of votes, on which 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
members who are also N. E. A. members 
may elect our State Delegates by the prefer- 
ential system. 

On January 1, 1922, Pennsylvania had 
4,043 members in the National Education 
Association. According to the by-laws of 
the N. E. A., our State Association is en- 
titled to one delegate and one alternate to 
the Representative Assembly for each 100 
of its members, who are active members of 
the N. E. A. up to 500 such members, and 
thereafter one delegate and one alternate for 
every 500. The P. S. E. A. is, therefore, 
entitled to 12 State Delegates. 


FORM FOR NOMINATIONS: 
Are you a member of the N. E. A. for 1921-22? 





I hereby nominate the following in order of my pref- 
erence for delegates and alternates to the Boston Meet- 
ing. 


Delegates Alternates 

Bo an Saw es cava pee conte. OL ECON CET CCT eee Oe 
Ze ceccvcscccceessnceece i a 
Gm sawcwenepadewes simace. Gem ie hewn cies bal dewe eeeats 
Be Paeeevlraatescesscunes Pr ee TN ere 
Bind ag tonne yuu ae wena Mog ere ore a oe eee 
Mr Te er re G.  setibaiacdawerdinckans 
7 Hi ROP OEE re ee | Te eT Ce ee 
Go igeiiiciite ewsaueadns GD seni dce nes sue noe thas 
GO Seacersetesivicsgua ved Go scvedesevccercccsesees 
NGA Mes chav ccomaueades NG cid Vat ed SADE db a ees 
| Aten es Peek eee Biel ra cWoucvess evans ened 
BE. home eo 4 sp Warniean worn pee | OnE Re TET CE CL ET 
RIM dl ore. gore: + orestnaeie: Ohi 0-4: dee oi 6, ahatblele > wal gh.e.e + dae OA bE 
MOINES oie SRN ACRES: HR WUD EMR EWE CBOE 8 


Nominations to be counted must be_ received by April 
1 at Headquarters, 10 S. Market Square Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ATTENDANCE REPORTS 


Abstract of Editorial in Fayette School 
Journal, Uniontown, Pa. 


In filling out the attendance reports, judg- 
ment is an important factor, for the teacher 
must determine whether the absence is legal 
or illegal. This requires knowledge of at- 
tendance laws. A few teachers who report 
an average attendance not above seventy-five 
or eighty per cent do not report even one 
violation of the attendance laws. If correct, 
this would be a marvelous record. To have 
hundreds of absent sessions in a school of 
forty pupils or fewer, and no violation of 
the attendance laws is a record that may 
be correct, but it makes one wonder how it 
happened. 

No one denies that the keeping of attend- 
ance records and the making of attendance 
reports have increased the teacher’s labors, 
and yet no one has been seriously hindered. 
A little additional work and a little addi- 
tional responsibility do serious harm only 
to one who has already been burdened with 
work. The real question is, does the addi- 
tional work pay? Some seem to think that 
the purpose is to gain statistics. Doubtless 
the data are valuable for statistical purposes, 
but the real purpose is to bring about regu- 
larity of attendance and thereby increase the 
efficiency of the schools. Does it pay? 

In more than half of the schools of Fay- 
ette County, the average attendance to date 
is almost 95%. Many schools report an 
average of 98% and here and there is a 
school that for a single month has reached 
100%. Never before could the schools of 
this county boast of such marvelous attend- 
ance. Knowledge of these facts ought to 
‘inspire every teacher in the State to do the 
required work willingly. Now, after all, 
isn’t it about time to leave off complaining 
and just “smile, smile, smile, and keep 
right on a-smiling ?” Attendance reports will 
not be difficult from now on, and teachers 
will be able to lead their pupils to do more 
for themselves because of regularity of at- 
tendance than ever before. 

Teachers who are unwilling to co-operate 
fully and completely with the State’s plan 
of school administration should not plan 
to continue long in school work. They may 
outlive their usefulness before they are 
aware. There are 715 teachers in Fayette 
County, not counting the independent bor- 
oughs, and more than 700 of them are sup- 
porting loyally the State’s entire program. 








BETTER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


of Pennsylvania 
“DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC” INSTRUCTION. ATTENDANCE BUREAU, Harrisburg 


The following table presents spas ¢ data pe fourth class districts for the school years 1919-1920 p+. 1920-1921. It shows 
the increase in one year in the average in the return on the investment because ter attendance, and 
the loss in the return on the investment because of non- * attendance. 

The duty of each county—Reduce to the minimum the amount specified in the last column. 

Prepared by the State Attendance Bureau from reports submitted by the various districts to the State Department of Public Instruc- 
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bs 768 84 74| 72.2 82.0 | *3. 9.6 38,221 69| 9.8 3,745 72/18.0 6,879 90 
#446) 10450) 10460 y 79.4 2.2 | #3. 9 480,521 69) 2.8 13,454 60|17.8 85,532 86 
bed 6277 7096) 81 74.6 85.6 | #1.5) 13.0 282,370 64/11.0 31,060 77|14.4 40,661 37 
4071 4406) 335) 79.0 4.5 1, 8.2 176,419 94| 5.5 9,703 10|15.5 27,346 09 
*76 1013 76| 72.9 3.8 | #5. 8.1 69,461 73)10.9 7,571 32/16.2 11,254 80 
1 386 144] 177.8 9.5 1. 3.9 207,821 46] 1.7 3,532 96/20.5 42,603 39 
10 17492} 19024) 1532) 79.0 5.0 a 8.7| 1,066,690 60} 6.0 64,001 44/15.0 160,003 59 
2736 3186| 4 74.8 83.8 2.5) 16.5 111,659 69) 9.0 10,049 37/16.2 8,088 87 
1165} 12723) 14034] 131 74.5 6.9 6.8) 10.3 492,930 25] 2.4 11,830 32)23.1 113,866 89 
Sullivan... ‘ 4 12 138) 79.6 B7.8 | “1. 7.6 84,753 73] 7.7 6,526 04/12.7 10,763 73 
Susquehan 5517 5720} 20 4126 4474| 34 74.8 8.2 3. 8.4 276,021 26] 3.4 384 72/21.8 60,172 72 
er 7952 8024 7 6066 6736] 67 76.2 84.0 -9] 10.0 371,716 73) 7.8 28,993 90/16.0 59,474 68 
Union 3034 3043 2333 2542) 20: 76.8 R3.5 ° 8.9 118,079 27| 6.7 7,911 3116.5 19,483 08 
we 5615 5805) 19 4237 4430) 19 75.4 6.3 3.4) 4.6 251,000 82! .9 2,259 01/23.7 59,487 19 
Sarre bes 7 5494) * 432 4466) 14 79.3 B1.3 | 1.5) 3.3 293,680 34| 2.0 5,873 60|18.7 54,918 22 
Washingio 30393| 31871] 147 23932| 26609| 267 78.7 3.4 4.8] 11.1] 1,310,125 49} 4.7 61,575 89/16.6 217,480 83 
Qaeeree 5574 5774| 2 27 77.0 9.1 3.6) 6.5 7,535 82] 2.1 5,198 25/20.9 51,734 98 
Westmoreland. 17567} 18516) 94 14217} 15504) 128 80.9 3.7 5.5] 8.3] 703,866 62| 2.8 19,708 2516.3 114,730 26 
Vyoming...... 2981 3034 53 2334 2501) 16 78.2 2.4 1.8] 7.2] 143,852 95! 4.2 6,041, 8217.6 5,318 72 
YOER. ccccccces 18371| 18716) 345] 13309] 15521] 221 72.4 82.8 1.9] 16.6) 617,461 78|10.4 64,216 02)17.2 106,203 42 
Summary... as | 701736 Poth 521673 ae i. 76M4| 81.68 2.8] 9. —_— 549,895 | 5.24 $1,496,014 — 32 $5,230,340 85 
Net increase | 119307] [51569 | | 
*Decrease 


By the enforcement of the Attendance Law during the school year ending July, 1921, in fourth class districts of the- State, there was an 
increase in the average regularity of daily attendance of over five per cent. This means an increase in one year of nearly ONE AND ONE-HALF 
MILLION DOLLARS in the return on an a. for current expenses of over $28,500,000 through better attendance. 

The average daily d for all child enrolled last year in fourth class districts was approximately eighty-one per cent. of the 
corset. This means that on the average approximately eighteen per cent. were absent every day—a loss in the return on the investment 

of $5,250,000 in fourth class districts alon 

The total expense of the State Attendance Bureau for that year for traveling expenses and salaries of all members of the Bureau 
amounted to $28,487.55. This means in fourth class districts alone an increase of $1.500,000 in the return on the investment at a cost for 
the maintenance of the Bureau of $28,487.55 for first, second; third, and fourth class districts. 
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Notes and News 


DEAN and Mrs. Will Grant Chambers, Penn 
State, plan to sail on March 4 from New York 
for a month’s vacation in the Bermudas. 


Ira B. BusH, lured by an attractive business 
proposition, has resigned as superintendent of the 
schools of Erie. He has been succeeded by John 
C. Diehl, former assistant superintendent. 


E. L. Bowman, director of vocational training, 
Erie, has been granted leave of absence with pay 
until the end of the present year. He will at once 
resume his work in Teachers College for the mas- 
ter of arts degree, specializing in the field of voca- 
tional training and vocational administration. 


AccorpING to the Journal of Educational 
Method, Massachusetts is taking more active steps 
to develop modern methods of teaching than any 
other state. At least she has the first project 
society and she is the first to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of all of her teacher-training facilities in 
that field. Last September at a conference of the 
entire personnel of the faculties of the several 
normal schools, W. H. Kilpatrick of Teachers Col- 
lege gave them an interpretation of the project 
method of teaching. 


APPROPRIATIONS for state universities this bien- 
nium are: Minnesota, $7,780,000; Michigan, $8,- 
006,000; Iowa, $8,585,000; Illinois, $8,000,000; and 
Wisconsin, $6,696,000. 


PRESIDENT A. A. HAMMERSCHLAG of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, has been 
granted a three months’ vacation. He sailed for 
Europe January 17 on the George Washington. 
His work will be cared for by Dr. Thomas S. 
Baker, Secretary of the institution. 


Los ANGELEs has employed Franklin Bobbitt of 
the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
ior three months from January 1 to direct the re- 
crganization of the curricula of her twenty-three 
high schools. 


NOTWITHSTANDING recent salary increases in 
New York City, teachers are scarcer there now 
than they were ten years ago. In 1911 there were 
1,951 candidates for appointment; in 1921 there 
were only 1,395. When we consider the tremen- 
dous increase in population there the past decade 
and the consequent need of additional teachers, this 
decrease of 556 in the number of applicants is sig- 
nificant. , 


THE Council on Athletics of the University of 
Pennsylvania has decided to increase the seating 
capacity of Franklin Field to 50,000. The work 
is to be completed by September 30, the date of the 
first football game of next season. 


Tue Harvard Business School is so well satis- 
fied with its experimental use of general intelli- 


gence tests that it has decided to use them as a 
supplement to existing entrance requirements in 
order that a better class of students may be ad- 
mitted. Dean Wallace B. Dunham states that no 
intelligence test will be given to applicants that 
present satisfactory grades, but that, in every case, 
the personal quality of the student will be inves- 
tigated. 


THE trustees of Pennsylvania State College 
have approved a plan of campus development that 
will accommodate 10,000 students. The alumni 
will soon start a campaign for a two million dol- 
lar fund for the erection of recreational and 
comfort facilities including an athletic hall, a 
recreational hall, which will be a memorial to the 
Penn State men who served in the world war, 
extensive playgrounds and a cafeteria. The build- 
ings to be erected by the state include an engineer- 
ing administrative building and an addition to the 
library. The trustees changed the name of the 
courses in landscape gardening to landscape archi- 
tecture. 


BENJAMIN L. MILLER of Lehigh University is 
cffering these two extension courses in Harris- 
burg: structural geology and historical geology. 
Particular attention is given to the geologic phe- 
nomena of the state. 


In Mount Union the Board of Health has come 
to the aid of the schools and has agreed to finance 
the nutrition program. All the children have been 
weighed. Those 7 per cent or more under weight 
will be given milk and graham crackers daily at 
10:30 A. M. and 3:00 P. M. The homes will co- 
operate in seeing that the children live up to a 
set of health rules prepared by a committee of the 
teachers and Red Cross. 


SUPERVISING PrincipAL C. C. SmiruH of Mount 
Union is enthusiastic in his report on the co- 
operative church and school Bible study. The 
churches have classes in Bible History and in 
Literature open to Juniors and Seniors, 52 of 
whom have enrolled. 


A. W. MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury, has 
donated his old residence and property, valued at 
$125,000, to the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. This property is adjacent to the 
grounds of “Tech” and will become a part of the 
campus development plan which contemplates an 
expenditure of $8,000,000 in the next twenty-five 
years. 


HERBERT Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in 
commenting on Child Labor Day, which was ob- 
served January 28 and 29, said: “Child Labor Day 
is important because it reminds us to consider the 
Guestion of child labor as a national problem. 
Every child in the country who labors to the pre- 
judice of health and education is a liability to the 
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nation. It is infinitely better to prevent child 
labor and to compel and support the education of 
our children today than to look after untrained, 
inefficient and unhealthy citizens tomorrow.” 


THE Board of Education of Pittsburgh is plan- 
ning to build five new junior high schools,—also 
to enlarge and renovate several senior high schools. 
—Latimer Life. 


NortH Wales schools, Montgomery County, 
have made the following improvements: The pur- 
chase of library books with the money procured 
through lectures; the donation of a sewing ma- 
chine to aid in the industrial work; the enlarging 
of the fire exits to permit evening assemblies; and 
the supplying of black shades in the auditorium by 
the Civic Club so that moving pictures may be 
shown. 


THE Pennsylvania State College students have 
decided to send a debating team on a trip to the 
Pacific coast in April. Final arrangements have 
been made for contests with student debating 
teams in seven mid-west-and coast colleges. A 
squad of four men will start April 6 and spend 
three weeks on the trip. The itinerary for the tour 
includes debates with Marquette University, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Montana State Col- 
lege, University of Montana, University of Wash- 
ington, Oregon State College and the University 
of Wyoming. Triangular debates with Bucknell- 
Dickinson and Pittsburgh-Colgate will be held 
prior to the trip and will serve to select men for 
the first coast tour ever undertaken by college de- 
baters. 


Unver the Washington Elm at Cambridge, 
Mass., where Washington took command of the 
Continental armies, Marshal Foch on his recent 
visit was made an honorary member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


WIsconsin teachers are working for a_ sol- 
vent and equitable teachers’ retirement law, com- 
pulsory part-time classes, adult education and the 
incorporation of the kindergarten as a normal 
part of the school system. 


MINNEsora teachers are urging a three mill tax 
to distribute the cost of schooling. 


THE Government of Peru is searching for 25 
men and women for educational work in Peru and 
is offering salaries ranging from $3,000 to $6,000. 


Pomona Grange of Dutchess County, New 
York, has named a committee to seek from the 
State Commissioner of Education an order on the 
board of education of the city of Poughkeepsie, 
directing it to extend its educational facilities to 
the individual pupils living in the rural districts of 
the county. This action was taken after a dis- 
cussion of the lack of facilities for rural education 
in Dutchess County. 
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AN extension class of teachers in Danville un- 
der the leadership of Frances Mason of the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School is working on 
the project of demonstrating the efficacy of right 
food in the mental advancement of public school 
pupils. The pupils selected are first graders in 
the Fourth Ward, where a recent medical exam- 
ination showed that 10 per cent of the children 
were suffering from malnutrition. 


Amonc the resolutions passed recently by the 
Virginia State Teachers Association are these: 
(1) To recommend the passage by the State Leg- 
islature of a compulsory attendance law. (2) 
Endorsement of the county as the unit of local 
administration of non-urban schools. (3) Instruc- 
tions to their legislative committee to urge the 
Legislature to provide an additional million and a 
balf dollars for the maintenance of the public 
school. (4) A single salary schedule for teachers 
ir elementary and high schools. based on educa- 
tional qualifications and successful experience. (5) 
Commending the wider use of Bible study. 


Everett M. HosMan, Lincoln, Nebraska, en- 
tered upon his duties February 1 as the first full 
time paid secretary of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Unner the direction of the N. E. A., an inter- 
national congress on education will be held next 
year in the United States. 


THE senior class of Penn State are interesting 
faculty and students in the construction of a gi- 
gantic “S” on the shoulder of Nittany Mountain 
by clearing a space of five acres and then plant- 
ing trees of a dark green foliage outlining trees 
cf a lighter shade. 


In Illinois, the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association is gradually evolving into a 
business meeting conducted by the Representative 
Assembly of about 300 delegates. Robert C. 
Moore is the secretary and editor of The IIlinois 
Teacher. 


THERE are about 10,500 rural consolidated 
schools in the United States. The one-room rural 
school is a survival of pioneer days and is as out 
of place in the modern farming community as the 
hand plow.—Everybody’s Schools, Wisconsin. 


CHARLES WESLEY FLINT, President of Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, is the new Chancellor 
of Syracuse University, succeeding James Roscoe 
Day. 


W. W. Parsons, the retiring President of the 
State Normal School of the state of Indiana, was 
born in Terre Haute, was the first student to regis- 
ter in the State Normal School fifty-two years 
ago, has taught in the institution for forty-two 
years and has been president nearly all of that 
time. He is succeeded by L. N. Hines, former 
state superintendent of Indiana. 
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THE State Teachers’ Association of New Jersey 
has increased its membership dues from fifty cents 
to one dollar. 


Wuu1aMm M. Davinson, in a recent address be- 
fore the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
emphasized the importance of an effective recita- 
tion and announced three features as all-important: 
Information, Illumination and Inspiration. 


THE legislative committee of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation announces in Common 
Ground that it will concentrate its influence on 
one bill chiefly: To make parents legally respon- 
sible for the wrongdoing of their minor children. 
The legal word is “torts.” The amount of liability 
has been agreed upon as $50. The object is to 
protect property and to bring home to many par- 
ents some small degree of responsibility. 


THE teachers of Cambridge, Mass., are appeal- 
ing to the courts for a mandamus to compel the 
school committee to expend a certain $68,000 re- 
maining in the treasury which they allege was 
levied for salaries. 


THE Marshall-Wythe School of Government 
and Citizenship of the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va., opened January 14. Its 
object is to train public school teachers to educate 
their pupils in the obligations and advantages of 
American citizenship, thus eliminating the dangers 
to government growing out of ignorance and ma- 
licious propaganda. 


THE Minneapolis Journal recently published a 
series of nine articles by Kathleen Flynn, a re- 
porter, who spent, as a pupil, one day in each 
grade, doing the same work as the pupils and 
faithfully reporting her experiences. Is not this 
justifiable publicity of public school work? If 
the public knew more about the day’s work in the 
school room, would there not be more confidence 
in our work and unanimity in financial support of 
schools? 


WE are wastefully allowing the capacity of the 
average student to prevent us from bringing the 
best up to the standards they could reach.—Frank 
Aydelotte, Swarthmore College. 


THE Secretary of State of Illinois, Springfield, 
Ill., announces that state certificates for being 
well read are obtainable upon the completion of a 
state reading course. Illinois thus seeks to culti- 
vate the literary taste of her people. Here are 
some of the courses prescribed: Minor branches of 
the modern drama; child study and training; 
psycho-analysis; interior decorating; the Bible in 
the light of scientific research; modern tendencies 
in education; development of the English novel; 
appreciation of art; South American literature. 


PLENTY of our readers write us expressing their 
appreciation of the JouRNAL. but who writes to 
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Boards of Education or the Department of 
Public Instruction thanking them for their 
efficient work? Stationery, ink and a small amount 
of postage could be used to no better advantage. 
Send the flowers now. 


Ir every superintendent, teacher, or school board 
member could realize the great advantage to 
be derived from a live well-conducted Parent- 
Teacher circle, there would unquestionably be 
such an organization in connection with every 
school in the state—Rural School Magazine. 


Or 253,000 summer school students at 410 in- 
stitutions in 1921, “the vast majority,” says Dean 
Walters of Swarthmore College, “were teachers 
working for degrees.” Teachers, not prospective 
teachers! Working for credits, salary bonuses, 
home prestige and degrees! Yet as the Novem- 
ber Digest showed, 47 of 125 state normal schools 
reporting 4,152 fewer students last year than 
seven years before—National School Digest. 


“T have always felt that the great problem for 
the next ten years is to bring the world of business 
and the world of education into closer connection. 
We have the same interests, and I believe that the 
solution of all the difficulties between capital and 
labor will ultimately lie, not in the sphere of wages 
at all, not in any material sphere, but in the 
spread of knowledge and intelligence among the 
people and among the employers.”—Mr. Fisher. 
President Board of Education of England. 


EMMA COoLsBeErT, Dean of Teachers College of 
Indianapolis, sums up her code of professional 
ethics for teachers as follows: 


To think of the business of teaching as a life work. 

To be identified with educational organizations. 

To be loyal to one’s superiors. 

Not to assume an autocratic attitude towards those 

teachers over whom one has authority. i 

Not to assume a cringing attitude towards those in 

authority. 

To be business-like in all things. 

To refuse to subscribe to humiliating conditions. 

To become familiar with school law. 

To help others to secure better positions. 

10. To avoid professional jealousies. 

11. To be wile to give to others the benefits of inves- 
tigations and experiences. 

12. To be true to one’s self, to the children, to the 
school officials, to one’s associates, and to the 
community. 

13. Not to expect a money return for services rendered 
equal to that service. ; 

14. To bring no reproach upon the profession. 

15. Not to criticise, unjustly, other members of the pro- 
fession. ; 


wn whe 
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NEXT year music will be a major subject along 
with mathematics and English in our schools. 
Every teacher should qualify to teach at least the 
fundamentals of music. Dr. Finegan feels that 
music is now the most abused and neglected sub- 
ject of our curriculum, and is striving hard to 
place it in the front rank. 


A saLary of $8,500 was offered to Ada Com- 
stock, Dean of Women at Smith College, to be- 
come Dean of the University of Michigan—Na- 
tional School Digest. 
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A LETTER from Superintendent Walter A. Gee- 
sey, Sunbury, shows what co-operation of the 
schools, local organizations and the parents may 
accomplish in a playground project. A canvass, 
food sales, festivals, moving pictures, together 
with a home talent play “The Wishing Ring,” 
yielded over $2,500. The committee secured three 
sites, purchased swings, see-saws, Slides, basket and 
volley ball equipment and hired a coach and four 
assistants. 


In Schenley high school, Pittsburgh, the teach- 
ing of German was resumed in the second semes- 
ter. Sixty-three students registered for the first 
course. 


ARE you an “all right” teacher? One superin- 
tendent reports having heard a certain teacher use 
the expression 56 times during a 30-minute recita- 
tion. 


Every high official of the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Police holds a diploma from some college. The 
policemen attribute their rise in the department to 
their academic knowledge. 


CONSHOHOCKEN will vote on a loan of $150,000 
tor a high school annex in May. Superintendent 
C. S. Hottenstein is conducting a publicity cam- 
paign to acquaint his patrons with the congestion 
in their school system. 


DEAN CHarRLEs Russ RIcHArRps, College of 
Engineering, University of Illinois, succeeds Dr. 
Henry S. Drinker as President of Lehigh Univer- 
sity. 


NORTHUMBERLAND Borough is constructing a 
one-story high school unit, a part of a well planned 
whole. The building is now receiving the finish- 
ing touches and will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy by the first of March. The new Ralpho 
Township school building to house the high school 
and grades in the village of Elysburg is near com- 
pletion and will probably be occupied also by the 
first of March. 


THE Keystone State Normal School has a group 
of twenty-nine students specializing in rural school 
work. Under the guidance of Etta O. Christen- 
sen, Director, they are using eight rural schools 
for observation and practice teaching. Principal 
A. C. Rotherme: writes that, while the present 
group is the largest rural group of prospective 
teachers in the State Normal Schools, he will have 
a still larger group of about forty next year. 


Mrs. GRACE STRACHAN ForsyTHE is the first 
woman ever elected as associate superintendent 
of the schools of New York City. She was elected 
January 25 by a vote of four to three at a salary 
of $8,500. 


THERE are something over 600,000 public school 
teachers in the United States. If these teachers 
were to form in a line side by side, the line would 
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be 300 miles long. If they were arranged in this 
line in the order of age and one were to Start 
with the youngest teacher, he would pass by tens 
ef thousands of teachers only 16, 17 or 18 years 
old and would traverse one-fourth of the entire 
500 miles before he would come to the first teacher 
who had passed the age of 21. 


If the line were to form again upon the basis of 
attendance at school, one would pass 30,000 teach- 
ers before reaching the first individual who had 
had more than an eighth-grade education; he 
would pass 150,000 teachers before reaching the 
first individual whose education amounted to more 
than two years of high school work; he would 
pass 480,000 teachers before he reached the first 
teacher with two years of training after gradua- 
tion from high school. With 480,000—or four- 
fifths—of our public school teachers comparatively 
untrained, need we be surprised that they have not 
developed the reading habit either in themselves 
or in the children they have taught?—Joy E. Mor- 
gan. 


THE first university in America to establish a 
chair devoting full time to the science and the art 
of teaching was the University of Michigan. The 
latest of the great universities to elevate the work 
of this kind to the independent status of a profes- 
sion is likewise the University of Michigan. The 
first step was taken in 1879; the last in 1921. On 
July 1st of the present year the older department 
of education within the literary college was, by 
authority of the regents, converted into a school 
of education, coordinate in rank with the other 
professional schools of the institution. 


THE first conference of federal, state and city 
directors of commercial education was held in 
Chicago during the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence. 


Dean W. P. Burris, University of Cincinnati, 
is advocating the case method for the study of 
teaching in our teacher training institutions. He 
believes that this inductive method used so suc- 
cessfully in the professional schools of law and 
medicine may be used with equal success in the 
professional training of teachers. He would not 
bar lectures and text books but would use them 
as aids in the explanation of individual cases. In 
short, he would have students arrive at an under- 
standing of what good teaching is by an inductive 
study of cases or examples of teaching, thus ana- 
lyzing specimens of teaching. Herein lies a possible 
solution of the most difficult of all teacher-train- 
ing problems—the problem of practice teaching. 


ONE-FOURTH of the teachers of the nation at- 
tended summer school in 1921. 


Dr. CHEsTER A. BUCKNER, professor of sec- 
ondary education, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Walter H. Klar, professor of art, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, were among the staff of edu- 
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cational experts who surveyed the public school 
system of Wheeling. The United States Bureau 
of Education in its comprehensive report of this 
survey states “the fundamental weakness of the 
public school system has been executive manage- 
ment by laymen.” 


THE first number of the new volume of the 
Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association was mailed on February fourth. 
If any teacher of Modern Languages in the State 
failed to receive a copy, the secretary, Prof. W. 
H. Shelton, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
should be notified. 

The officers of the Association plan to conduct 
an energetic campaign to enroll as many of the 
language teachers as can be made to realize their 
personal advantage in building up a strong or- 
ganization, through which their ideals and aspira- 
tions may be made effective. 

The form of growth that seems most likely to 
benefit the individual teachers is in the organiza- 
tion of affiliated associations in the principal cen- 
ters of population in the State, where frequent 
meetings, with discussions of current problems, 
presentation of papers and a general exchange of 
experience may be possible. 

At the February meeting of the Modern Lan- 
euage Association of Pittsburgh, February 25, 
Lutetia Norris, Swissvale High School, spoke on 
“A Summer Course at Besancon,” and Reginald 
H. Johnson, University of Pittsburgh, gave A 
Review of Grandgent’s “Dante.” 


Moving Picture A'ge has been selected as the 
one magazine in the field of visual instruction in 
which shall appear the official lists of motion pic- 
tures approved by the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. It wi'l contain a department, in 
charge of A. C. Lescarboura, Managing Editor 
of the Scientific American, devoted to discussions 
of all the mechanical phases of visual education; 
films, projectors, stereopticons, slides, lenses, etc. 


THE late Edwin S. Craig, of Sewickley, who 
was engaged in oil and gas production, willed $10,- 
000 to the Pittsburgh Y. M. C. A., to be used in 
teaching English and American customs to per- 
sons of foreign birth and to aid them in becoming 
better American citizens. 


On February 22, the University of Pennsylvania 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon two commanders of national armies in the 
World War: General John J. Pershing, Com- 
mander of the Forces of the United States, and 
Sir Arthur Currie, head of McGill University, 
Montreal, who commanded the Canadian armies 
during the last two years of the war. The latter 
was the orator of the day and spoke on some 
phases of George Washington’s career. 


Doctor M. Carey THoMas, President of Bryn 
Mawr College since 1894, will retire from her offi- 
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cial duties next June. Her work in elevating 
scholastic standards has been notable. 


On Saturday, February 11th, Belleville, Mif- 
tin County, had a large community sale, at which 
time fifty head of stock and many farm imple- 
ments were Sold at auction. This sale was con- 
ducted by the Belleville Vocational School and the 
Belleville Chamber of Commerce. It was very 
largely attended and the people of the community 
desire to have it made an annual affair. S. H. 
Cummings, Supervisor of Agriculture in the Voca- 
tional School, was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the sale. 


RicHARp ANGoop of Ulysses, Potter County, 
recently reported on his vocational agricultural 
project, which consisted in the production of cer- 
tified seed potatoes. His crop, raised on one acre, 
was 400 bushels, 300 of which were sold as certi- 
fied seed potatoes at $2.00 per bushel. His total 
costs were $109.32, total returns $660.00, a net pro- 
fit of $559.70. This is one of several thousand 
agricultural home projects conducted last year by 
vocational pupils in Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA started the present school year 
with three new junior high schools. One of the 
interesting features of the schools is the indus- 
trial arts of equipment. Two wood shops, one 
electric shop and one general metal working shop 
have been provided. In the latter there is equip- 
ment for bench and lathe work as well as sheet 
metal work. It will be of interest to superintend- 
ents who have junior high school developments in 
mind to note the growing tendency toward the in- 
stallation of general shops. Pittsburgh and Harris- 
burg have examples of schools equipped in part 
with general shops. 


AN evening class for apprentices of the Frick 
Manufacturing Company is being held in the 
Waynesboro High School one night a week. The 
young men in this class receive fifty cents an even- 
ing from their employers for attendance. This 
work is a definite part of their apprenticeship 
training and participation in this instruction is in- 
sisted upon by the employer. There are twenty 
persons in the class. 


SoME interesting text material has been devel- 
oped in Chester by the vocational industrial de- 
partment. It is used to supplement and amplify 
instruction in shop mathematics and trade theory 
in the evening classes. John J. Matthews is Di- 
rector of Vocational Education in Chester. 


One of our new neighbors from Wilmington, 
Delaware, visited the industrial work at Chester 
recently. He is Mr. A. B. Anderson, State Super- 
visor of Industrial Education for Delaware, who 
recently succeeded Ben Johnson in that capacity. 
Mr. Johnson returned to the Pacific coast to enter 
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teacher training work at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


A FOREMAN training conference was held begin- 
ning February 13th, at the Haimmermill Paper 
Company of Erie. The conference was put on by 
the Vocational Bureau of the State Department 
of Public Instruction co-operating with the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. Intensive 
training was given to a group of the Hammermill 
foremen for five hours per day for a period of 
two weeks, and to a group of the company’s super- 
intendents for one hour per day for two weeks. 
This instruction was extended to the company free 
of charge, and represents one type of service that 
is being rendered to industry by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


THE William Penn High School, Philadelphia, 
has recently issued a neat little booklet of 44 pages 
on student government. That high school was one 
of the pioneers in this movement and was the first 
in Philadelphia to encourage the students them- 
selves to work out the principles of democracy 
and good citizenship in their school life. From 
their experience, Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman, Sponsor 
for Student Government and Student Activities, 
sums up the necessary elements in successfully 
launching this project as follows: 


1. The Principal must be thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the idea and ready always to give it 
his hearty support. 

2. The Faculty must give constant cordial co- 
operation and constructive criticism. 

3. The Faculty Adviser or Sponsor, chosen by 
the Principal, should give all of her time to the 
work in any school of over a thousand students. 

4. The request for Student Government should 
come from the pupils themselves and be carried 
out by them, properly guided and supervised. 

The booklet answers the question, “Is Student 
Government worth while?” and tells how student 
government is organized in the William Penn 
High School. William D. Lewis, Deputy State 
Superintendent, was the former Principal. The 
present Principal is William F. Gray. 


Dr. Epwin Erte Sparks, retired President of 
the Pennsylvania State College, has started on a 
journey to some fifty or sixty colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States, on a campaign for 
an increased attention to college studies in com- 
petition with the many and varied interests by 
which students find themselves confronted. A 
more serious attention to the prime reasons for the 
support of American colleges and the cause of 
their existence is the base of the appeal. He goes 
in the interests of Phi Kappa Phi, an honor soci- 
ety founded in 1895, which chooses members from 
those students attaining the highest averages in a 
four years’ course of study in any announced line 
of the curriculum. The society now has about 
thirty chapters in various institutions throughout 
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the country. He will return to the college in time 
to take a class in the Summer Session beginning in 
June next. As General Secretary of the Chi Phi 
social fraternity, he will visit their chapters in the 
same cause. 


TEACHERS of home economics, geography and 
civics may secure valuable material in teaching 
important facts regarding the consumption of 
natural gas from George H. Ashley, State Geol- 
ogist, Harrisburg. 


West TAyYLoR TowNsHip, Cambria County, 
dedicated the New Ribblett Consolidated School 
Building on the evening of February 2d. County 
Superintendent M. S. Bentz gave the principal 
address. 


THE January report of Miss Marjorie Bassett, 
School Nurse of Athens, Bradford County, Pa., 
shows the beneficial results that may be secured 
through provision of mid-morning lunch at school, 
and through the active co-operation of nurse, 
teachers and the home, to improve the habits and 
environment of the pupils. Number weighed, 485; 
number 10 per cent below weight in September, 
1921, 22 per cent; number 10 per cent below weight 
in January, 1922, 8 per cent. 


ExHIsITION of the art work of alumni and stu- 
dents of Frankford High School, under the aus- 
pices of the Alumni Association and the Art Club 
of the school was held at the school, January 18 
and 19, 1922. 

This exhibit was exceptional in that it included 
the work which former students are doing in 
advanced art schools and elsewhere. It was a fine 
tribute to former students and made a display that 
is most impressive to the present students and 
friends of the school. This school has an art 
club that has attracted much attention, and this 
club has largely been responsible for the develop- 
ment of unusual interest and high grade art work 
in this school. 


Docror THomas E. FINEGAN, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, has appointed Arthur P. 
Mylin as County Superintendent of Schools for 
Lancaster County, to succeed the late Doctor 
Fleisher. The appointment is for the unexpired 
term, and a successor to Mr. Mylin will be elected 
by the County Directors’ Association in April 
next. 

Mr. Mylin is about thirty years or age, is a 
graduate of Franklin and Marshall College, has 
been supervising principal of the Mt. Joy Bor- 
ough Schools for the past seven years. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY has _ estabiished 
twenty new high school scholarships to be granted 
on competitive examinations. In addition, Charles 
Steele of Northumberland has established a $5,- 
000 scholarship. Mr. Steele is the builder of 
Steele Science Hall and an active member of the 
board of directors. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE History oF Epucation by Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley. 850 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A new (copyrighted 1920) and complete history 
of the growth and development of educational 
theory and practice with proper setting of the 
historic forces which have shaped and moulded 
human progress, to accompany a companion vol- 
ume of Readings fully cross-referenced in the 
pages of the text. Written during the last three 
years while the author taught the general history 
of education in Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. Designed for mature university students. 
Adequately illustrated with maps, diagrams and 
pictures, 

Two outstandings objects are apparent; first, to 
relieve the history of education from much of the 
criticism which the devotion in the past to the 
history of educational theory has brought upon it, 
and second, to show that the organization of our 
present system of education is the outgrowth of 
world events and forces that have conditioned 
social progress. 

In this monumental piece of work, Cubberley 
has set a new standard for writers on the history 
of education—a standard, however, which one who 
has read his Rural Life and Education and Public 
Education in the United States would expect to 
find. 


How to Speak. Exercises in Voice Culture and 
Articulation. With Illustrative Poems. By 
Adelaide Patterson, Rhode Island College of 
Education. Little, Brown and Company. $1.00. 

The book aims to improve the speaking voice 

and is based upon the technical courses at Emerson 
College of Oratory, Boston. It is adapted to 
grammar grades as well as to high schools and 
colleges. Of the poems chosen to illustrate the 
special points, the simpler ones, those for the fifth 
and sixth grades come first in each group. Part 
I of the text treats voice culture under the follow- 
ing heads: Correct posture for speaking; breath- 
ing exercises; tone direction; quality tests; radia- 
tion; force; volume, pitch and slide; pause, 
rhythm and time. Part II, articulation exercises; 
vowels; consonants; practice. The speaker should 
learn to place his voice, to vary the tones and to 
control the breath, as for singing. The develop- 
ment of the voice as a means for expression is 
consequently almost identical with that followed 
by teachers of singing. 


Poco A Poco by Guillermo Hall, University of 
Texas. Vocabulary Edition illustrated by C. 

F. Arcieri. World Book Company. $1.60. 
A direct method for junior high school or other 
classes beginning Spanish. Required practice for 
correct speech provided by Practica en el Uso de 
Las Formas and by numerous Ejercicios, Cues- 
tionarios and Composiciones. If the student is to 
speak the language he must previously hear it. 


The lessons are to be presented orally before the 
student sees the words in print. The Teacher's 
Manual gives special suggestions in method, word 
lists, and hints for presentation. Parte Segunda 
contains models for correspondence, rules, ex- 
planations of vocabulary, irregular forms, con- 
jugations, forms of adjectives, pronouns and an 
index of subject-matter and of words whose gram- 
matical peculiarities are treated. - 


Lonc-Aco PEopLE by L. Lampray. Illustrated. 
Little, Brown and Company. $.85. 

Tales of how they lived in Britain before his- 
tory began. First given at a summer camp for 
children of the play age. They answer some of 
the questions children are always asking about the 
life of primitive man. There are yet in Britain 
remnants of lost races, lost kingdoms, lost tribes, 
owing their physical and mental make-up to cus- 
toms and conditions that vanished before anything 
like written records began. Such folk and the 
many relics of the life of pre-historic man furnish 
a basis for much interesting information. Little 
Ruadha and her father who knows all about fish- 
ing meet many strange people and learn many new 
ways as they journey forth in quest of a liveli- 
hood. These stories will thrill the imagination 
of the story-loving child. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS by George 
A. Willoughy. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. $1.00. 


The marvelous growth in the use of electrical 
applications makes the study of electricity most 
important. The fundamentals and the practical 
applications of electricity should be understood by 
every man, woman and child. This book is for 
vse in grammar grades, junior high schools, con- 
tinuation and vocational schools and also in the 
kome. Written in a popular, non-technical style, 
it is of value in teaching electrical operations and 
repair in both the school and the home. The sub- 
ject matter, sequence of topics, illustrations of 
each problem and the fact that each part is com- 
plete within itself make the book valuable as a 
reference. 


Tue CITIZEN AND THE ReEpusLic by James Albert 
Woodburn and Thomas Francis Moran. Re- 
vised Edition. Longmans, Green & Company. 
$1.64. 

A text for secondary schools, to follow or ac- 
company a high school course in American his- 
tory. The authors believe in community civics, 
current history and present-day problems of democ- 
racy, but maintain the field of civics is the world. 
Young citizens should be rooted and grounded in 
the fundamental principles and ideals for which 
America has always stood, that they may under- 
stand the foundations of their democracy, the 
sources of their liberties and the means of pre- 
serving these liberties and the deep significance 
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of American citizenship. We likewise need na- 
tional and international ideals and relationships to 
achieve and cherish justice, peace and democracy 
throughout the world. Among the principal topics 
are the following: The American citizen: his 
rights and duties; present-day problems, including 
initiative and referendum, recall, the ballot, pri- 
maries, dependent and criminal classes, prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, public health; enlarging 
powers of the government; local government; city 
government, commission form and municipal ac- 
tivities; state government; territories and depend- 
encies; the Constitution: written and unwritten; 
political parties; the President and his powers; 
Congress; the Cabinet; the Judiciary; money and 
banking; taxation; foreign relations; American 
ideals in government; The Articles of Confedera- 
tion and the Constitution of the United States. 
Topics, queries, problems, references at the end of 
each chapter, numerous illustrations, maps and 
charts, add much to the value of the book as a 
text. 


SPENDING THE FAMILY INCOME by S. Agnes Don- 
ham. Little, Brown and Company. $.75. 

The author confines the subject matter to bud- 
get making, suggesting an accurate inventory; 
how much does the family own; how much does it 
owe; what is its income, both in money and in 
material? The co-operation of each member of 
the family is necessary to success. Each needs to 
keep the budget in mind as a check upon pur- 
chases. Chief among the reasons for budget- 
making are these: Necessities will be provided be- 
cause considered first. Purchases will be made 
more wisely and will fit together because planned 
together. Leaks will be discovered and stopped. 
Standard of living will improve if all work to- 
gether, and real values will take the place of care- 
less choice. A regular and a definite plan of sav- 
ing will increase the savings. A well-rounded life 
should include expenditure for necessities, saving, 
giving, spiritual growth, education, health, play, 
culture and social life. The book considers stan- 
dards for saving, shelter, food, clothes, operating 
expenses, development, and furnishes many timely 
and thought-provoking suggestions. It should as- 
sist those who wish to plan their spending sys- 
tematically, giving each department of household 
or personal expenditure such careful consideration 
that they may resist the temptation to spend for 
those things which are merely attractive in them- 
selves without adding to the real values of life. 


iN THE GREENWOOD by Zoe Meyer. Illustrated by 

Clara E. Atwood. Little, Brown & Company. 
70c. 

Sketches beautifully illustrated, appealing to the 
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imaginations of the children; such as: How the 
hermit thrush got his song; how we came to have 
butterflies; why the owls fly at night; why the 
bitter-sweet climbs; why the baby robin has a 
spotted breast; why the crow has a hoarse voice; 
how we came to have yellow violets. Interesting 
material for the primary grades. 


THE Everypay HEALTH SerIEs, BooK ONE, BUILD- 
ING HEALTH Hapsits, AND BooK Two, KEEp- 
ING THE Bopy 1N HEALTH, by M. V. O’Shea, 
University of Wisconsin, and J. H. Kellogg, 
Superintendent, Battle Creek Sanitarium. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Book One, Building Health Habits, aims to pre- 
sent to pupils in the elementary grades the latest 
and most accurate knowledge relating to physiol- 
ogy and to the hygiene of daily life. Exhortation 
does little to make a child live in a healthful way, 
but promise of increased efficiency in games and 
plays and avoidance of pains and sickness wins 
him. The text treats health habits in standing, 
sitting, walking and working, exercise, sleeping, 
eating, drinking, care of the mouth and the skin, 
cleanliness in the home, lighting the house, fresh 
air, choice and preparation of food, clothing, and 
the disease carriers (flies and mosquitoes), germs, 
common accidents and safety first. 

Book Two, Keeping the Body in Health, dis- 
cusses maintenance of the body, the tissues, eating 
for health and pleasure, pure food, pure blood and 
a sound heart, the breath of life, cleansing the 
body, temperature of the body, health and sym- 
metry, feeling and thinking, sight, hearing, taste, 
the two enemies: alcohol and tobacco, disease 
germs, contagious diseases. 

Pupils should apply the principles of health in 
everyday life. To facilitate this practice the au- 
thors give a list of problems relating to health 
at the end of each chapter, also a set of review 
questions, and at the end of the book a glossary 
and an index. The illustrations themselves will 
attract the child. While intended as texts for the 
elementary grades, they are interesting and sug- 
gestive to mature persons and should do much to 
inculcate health habits. 


Ora EXERCISES IN NuMBER by Anna L. Rice. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 76c. 

The book is intended to supplement any basal 
textbook in arithmetic from the fourth grade to 
the high school. A ten-minute drill daily, if be- 
gun in the fourth grade, should enable pupils to 
master the essential facts of number by the time 
they reach the seventh or eighth grade. This oral 
drill should not lengthen the arithmetic period, for 
it enables students to do their written work more 
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easily and rapidly. On most pages the exercises 
are graded, the first being the simplest. Thus the 
teacher may readily adapt the lessons to the class, 
or she may supplement class drill by group work, 
in which each pupil senses a personal responsibility 
for noticing errors. Several groups may work at 
the same time, independently of each other and 
even of the teacher. The text stresses accuracy 
first. After the exercise is well learned, the 
pupils enjoy the speed tests. The questions at the 
end of the book for leisure moments will be 
found very suggestive. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THROUGH the generosity of the General Edu- 
cation Board, the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements will be able to distribute a 
large number of copies of its final report. It is 
published under the title “The Reorganization of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education,” and will 
constitute a volume of about 500 pages. The voi- 
ume is now in press and will, it is hoped, be ready 
for distribution in April. Requests for copies 
should be sent to J. W. Young, Chairman, Han- 
over, New Hampshire. J. A. Foberg, Director 
of Mathematics, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa., is one of the contributors. 


Mr. Joun H. Bootu, formerly Principal of a 
leading Ohio High School, but in recent years 
with Newson and Company, has been selected by 
the Macmillan Publishing Company to work in 
the field of Secondary Education in Pennsylvania. 


AMONG our recent exchanges are The Oracle, 
published by the students of Abington High 
School, and The Voice, published by the students, 
alumni and friends of the Freeland High School. 
Both are issued bi-monthly. 


THE General Education Board has announced 
complete removal of restrictions upon the ex- 
penditure of its capital as well as upon the in- 
come of the gifts of Mr. Rockefeller, which total 
$126,788,094. The report shows that in addition 
to the entire income from his gifts one-third of 
the principal has already been expended for edu- 
cation. The needs of education are so pressing 
today that there is no reason why a giving or- 
ganization or a benevolent giver should decline to 
meet these needs in order to relieve posterity of a 
responsibility that will mature a generation hence. 
In due time the General Education Board will 
have achieved its objects and will cease to exist, 
leaving it to the statesmen and benefactors of the 
next age to provide the means then needed. 


JostaH R. PENNIMAN, Acting-Provost Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is the newly elected 
President of the nae of College Presidents 
of Pennsylvania. 
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School, Philadelphia, held its tenth anniversary 
January 19. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and E. C. Broom, City 
Superintendent of Philadelphia schools, were 
guests of honor. 
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